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The Interdependence of Teachers 


“Interdependence on the teaching of others 
characterizes the work of any and all teachers. 
The elementary teacher’s work is of little signifi- 
cance unless the training of those who later teach 
the pupil follows through on what has been start- 
ed. The teaching of the advanced scholar cannot 
be effective unless the basic habits of study and 
attitudes toward learning have been well estab- 
lished. The kindergarten teacher and graduate 
school professor can be effective largely to the de- 
gree that each is concerned with the work of the 
other. Mutual concern of those who teach in one 
part of the educational enterprise for other parts 
may take form in various ways. The kindergarten 
—elementary—high school teacher needs ever to 
be alert to spurring the interest of the capable 
to want to go on and to develop his abilities to 
the highest degree so that the student may best 
serve his own needs and those of society. The 
college and graduate professor needs equally to 
be alert to encouraging students with the best 
minds to prepare for teaching in the elementary 
and secondary schools and in college. Only in 
this way can all parts of the educational system 
be strong. To weaken any portion by failing to 
staff it with competent teachers is to weaken the 
potential effectiveness of every other portion. 

“The problems which face American education 
in general, and teachers in particular, today there- 
fore need to be considered and dealt with by the 
teaching profession as a unified group.” 


—S. M. BrowNeLL, New Haven State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Connecticut, to the Na- 
tional Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 18, 
1951. 
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You who are interested in the life of the fra- 
ternity will find measures of the vitality of Phi 
Delta Kappa at three points in this issue. Phi 
Delta Kappa has the largest membership in its 
history, as shown in the statistical reports of the 
42nd fiscal year, pages 62-64. You will see by 
the Directory on the back cover pages that Phi 
Delta Kappa has established new chapters. Sig- 
nificant as an index to fraternity life as well as 
significant for its content is the report of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Commission on Support of Public 
Education. 


The social sciences will make tremendous ad- 
vances in our generation, because the world has 
become a laboratory for the social sciences. Some- 
where in the world you can find nearly any social 
policy in effect, you can there observe its results. 
Education will share in the gains. In this issue, for 
example, experience from two countries outside 
the United States is brought to bear on the ques- 
tion, “Should membership in teachers’ associa- 
tions be compulsory?” 

What would be the effect on your state teach- 
ers’ association, if the treasurer of the state sent 
it annually membership dues from all teachers of 
the state in one check, the money being deducted 
from apportionments to school districts? Our 
friends in Canada have developed such a system 
in some provinces, including in its provisions 
compulsory membership. (See page 56.) 

Teachers’ associations in England were mean- 
while fighting against compulsory membership. 
Though they would profit most from the ruling, 
teachers’ associations set themselves against a 
ruling of a county council requiring all county 
employees (including teachers) to hold member- 
ship in some trade union or professional organi- 
zation. Cooperating teachers’ associations threat- 
ened to call out on strike all teachers in the juris- 
diction of that council, insisting that “joining a 
professional organization should be a voluntary 
act of a free individual exercising his choice with- 
out pressure from an employer.” It became an 
official act of England’s first labor government to 
intervene in the dispute through its Minister of 
Education, acting against compulsory member- 
ship in a union. (See page 55.) The question is 


Editorial Comment 


discussed also by readers from our own country 
who responded to the invitation published last 
spring. 

Have you seen The Pasadena Story, An Analy- 
sis of Some Forces and Factors That Injured a 
Superior School System, a report from the 
N.E.A.’s National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education? Have you seen 
This Happened in Pasadena, by David Hulburd? 
We commend these to the consideration of our 
classroom teachers. The classroom teacher has a 
spokesman who can defend his actions, ask for 
a raise. The classroom teacher is often protected 
by tenure laws. The superintendent seldom has 
such security, nor any spokesman. His exposed 
position is illustrated by the mortality among 
superintendents, by relatively small raises in pay 
lately. People concerned for education will do 
well to reflect upon the nature of the administra- 
tor’s job in a changing world. The book and 
pamphlet mentioned above will start such think- 
ing. 

The October issue on “The Educational Equiv- 
alent of the Atomic Bomb” will be on the press 
as you read this. The November issue will contain 
reports of Phi Delta Kappa committees and other 
materials in preparation for the Phi Delta Kappa 
Council to be held in Chicago, December 28-31. 
The December number is being planned by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on International 
Educational Cooperation as a special issue on 
‘Comparative Education.” 

The January 1952 issue will discuss ‘“Textbooks 
and Schools.” Any manuscript you have relating 
to this theme will be welcomed for consideration. 
The February issue will be filled by the report 
of the 23rd Council of Phi Delta Kappa and the 
annual feature, ‘Doctors’ Dissertations Under 
Way in Education.” Manuscripts are welcome for 
consideration for the March issue on “Education 
for Citizenship.” The April issue will be about 
filled by the annual list of educational books pub- 
lished in the past year. The May issue will be a 
general issue, and manuscripts on any subject 
will be welcomed for consideration. Address 
manuscripts to The Editor, THE PHI DELTA 
KaPPAN, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 


Across the Executive Secretary s Desk 


By PAUL M. COOK 


HE unique character and broad interests of 

Phi Delta Kappa as a professional fraterni- 
ty again find expression through the work of one 
of its commissions. It is significant that the fra- 
ternity has made, over the years, such contribu- 
tions as the Dictionary of Education, Teaching as 
a Man’s Job, Our Teacher—Mary Dean (color 
movie), Evaluating the Public Schools, mono- 
graph treatments of special topics in THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, and commission reports such as 
that which appears in this issue of the magazine. 
Currently, two other commissions are at work in 
other professional areas. 

The continuing professional interest and the 
occasional launching of new projects reflect cred- 
it upon the fraternity and the quality and vitality 
of its membership. Each project has been financed 
from fraternity funds to which each active mem- 
ber has contributed and, to that extent, each ac- 
tive member has participated in each study 
or project undertaken. Literally hundreds of 
members have participated personally in the study 
reported in this issue in cooperation with and 
under the direction of the Phi Delta Kappa Com- 
mission on the Support of Public Education. In 
fact, such a study would have been quite impos- 
sible without such widespread cooperation. 

The major responsibility for organizing, di- 
recting, analysis, and reporting of the current 
study has rested upon the Commission of seven 
members which, in turn, has been able to refer 
to a group of fifteen consultants for assistance and 
counsel as the study progressed. All of these men, 
members of Phi Delta Kappa, were conscripted 
for the service and all have given most generous- 
ly of time and talent to the undertaking. No one 
will ever know, or be able to measure, the real 
value of the service thus rendered. In this under- 
taking the triumvirate of “‘research, service, and 
leadership” has become a unity. 

The study represented by this report is part 
of a comprehensive survey of public school fi- 
nance now in process under the auspices of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, and reported by Mr. Toy in the follow- 
ing article in this issue of THE PHt DELTA Kap- 


PAN. Phi Delta Kappa considers it a privilege to 
cooperate in this larger endeavor and to make the 
findings of this study available to educators and 
to laymen. 

We have recognized the work of the hun- 
dreds of volunteers which has been done to bring 
this report into being. We must now look into the 
future with full realization that what has been 
done is but the preface to the work that remains 
if the real purpose of the study is to be achieved. 
The study will be made a part of the larger un- 
dertaking of the National Citizens Commission. 
It will find its way, in part, into other reports and 
other publications. It will point the way to many 
studies, theses, reports, and professional discus- 
sions. It will be grist for the mill in many ways. 
Current finance policies and practices under which 
the public school program operates vary widely 
from state to state. Some effects are good and 
some are detrimental. The obvious purpose of 
such a study is to create a desire for improve- 
ment where it is needed and to make improve- 
ment possible. One hundred twenty-nine chap- 
ters and 50,000 members scattered throughout 
these United States can accomplish much through 
concerted effort, or through individual effort on 
the job and in public relations generally. 


A further report by the Commission will be 
given to the Twenty-Third Biennial Council of 
Phi Delta Kappa meeting in Chicago, December 
28-31, 1951. At that time, the Council, which 
is the policy-making body of Phi Delta Kappa, 
will consider further plans for effective use of 
the report of the Commission. Your suggestions 
addressed to the Commission, or to the office of 
the Executive Secretary, will be welcomed as a 
contribution to the project. Each chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, together with the officers and dis- 
trict representatives of the association, will par- 
ticipate in the council and thus provide wide dis- 
semination of the plans for future efforts in be- 
half of the Phi Delta Kappa project in support 
of public education. 


This issue over 25,000 copies! 
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Community Participation and National Cooperation 


Working for Better Schools 


By HENRY TOY, JR. 


HE National Citizens Commission for the 

Public Schools was founded in May of 1949 
in the belief that the problem of our children’s 
schools lies at the heart of our free society, that 
none of man’s public institutions has a deeper 
effect upon his conduct as a citizen whether of 
the community, of the nation, or of the world. 

We believe that the goal of our public schools 
should be to make the best in education avail- 
able to every American child on completely equal 
terms. 

We feel that public school education should 
be constantly reappraised and kept responsive 
both to our educational traditions and to the 
changing times. 

With these basic beliefs in mind we have set 
for ourselves two immediate goals: 

1. To help Americans realize how important 
our public schools are to our expanding democ- 
racy. 

2. To arouse in each community the intelli- 
gence and will to improve our local public 
schools. 

The Commission purpose is to promote and 
sustain greater citizen interest and understanding 
and constructive participation in the affairs of 
our schools. 

In fulfilling this purpose, the citizens of the 
country themselves have provided a great deal of 
the direction and energy. First of all, communi- 
ties were quick to accept the challenge inherent 
in the Commission’s stated program. People in 
every state of the union agreed with the basic 
tenet that the responsibility for the schools was 
rightfully theirs and that to accept the privileges 
of citizenship meant that they must also reassume 
the duties. 

With this reacceptance of responsibility, the 
growth of citizens’ school improvement commit- 
tees became the rule rather than the exception. 
And as the citizens’ committees worked together 
for amicable solutions to their school problems, 
the Commission began its program of serving as 
a clearinghouse of information. In an effort to 


* Henry Toy, ]r., is Director, National Citizens 


Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, New York. 


pool the great knowledge about school problems 
and how to solve them, the Commission asked 
successful groups to write case histories of bond 
issue campaigns, surveys of school facilities, meth- 
ods for selection of school board candidates, in- 
vestigations of curricula, and just about every 
other phase of school improvement. 

This pooling of information has proved itself 
extremely valuable to citizens’ groups in pointing 
out pitfalls to avoid and in suggesting ways to 
organize and plan for the optimum school im- 
provement. 

For example, from a reading of a dozen such 
case histories of successful groups, three common 
characteristics evidence themselves. These groups 
are all representative of the entire community. 
They may remain independnt but they work 
closely with the existing school authorities. They 
begin their jobs by looking for facts, by conduct- 
ing objective surveys of their school systems and 
then outline their program on the basis of these 
facts. 

Most of the thousands of letters to the Com- 
mission during its first two and a half years have 
been prompted because of this third characteristic. 
The people on the committees wanted facts be- 
fore they made recommendations. As we tell our 
correspondents, many of the answers can be pro- 
vided only on the local level by the people them- 
selves. But many others, we realized, were an- 
swers that could be supplied on the national level. 
And so, as the citizens’ questions about the pub- 
lic schools became more searching, began to probe 
the underlying philosophy of education, the Com- 
mission’s program had to be expanded to meet 
the demand for the tools to do the job. 

Since the National Citizens Commission is com- 
posed of laymen and so cannot speak with author- 
ity on specific problems and methods of educa- 
tion, it became necessary to begin a program of 
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study and investigation. Realizing the great fund 
of knowledge that many educational organizations 
already had as the result of exhaustive explora- 
tory studies, the Commission has enlisted the as- 
sistance of many groups concerned with education 
in the United States. 

A ready example of this cooperation is fur- 
nished in this issue of THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN. 
This study on the implications of Federal, state 
and local financial practices for the educational 
program has been carried out under the sponsor- 
ship of the Phi Delta Kappa National Commis- 
sion on Support of Public Education and will be- 
come a part of many studies on public education 
financing, all of which should be useful to the 
National Citizens Commission in its work. 

This same cooperation has come from several 
agencies. Under the sponsorship of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational Adminis- 
tration, the Commission is having prepared a 
summary of research findings, experiences and 
conclusions in each major phase of school sup- 
port. 
The U. S. Office of Education is directing an 
analysis or inventory of expenditures for the sup- 
port of public education by states for 1949-50. 

The N.E.A. Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finances is carrying out a similar analysis 
of Federal, state and local revenues and revenue 
sources for the support of public education. 

The Council of State Governments and the 
U. S. Office of Education are cooperating in two 
studies of the public school finance programs of 
the forty-eight states. 

The National Council of Chief State School 
Officers requested a study of emergency and long- 
range provisions for financing public school capi- 
tal outlay programs. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, with the assistance of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of California, is carrying 
out this project. 

Several institutions of higher learning are work- 
ing together to analyze the relationship of public 
school costs to scope and character or quality of 
the educational program. 

Again, institutions of higher learning are an- 
alyzing the factors involved in variations in the 
relative financial effort to support education. 

The Education Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce is conducting studies along the lines 
of the social and economic implications of the 
support of public education. 


The U. S. Office of Education wi. : the coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of the Census and other gov- 
ernmental agenies is analyzing the financial abili- 
ty and the efforts of the states to finance public 
education for the years 1939-40, 1944-45, and 
1949-50. They are also making a corollary esti- 
mate of needs and costs for 1954-55 and 1959-60. 

The National Citizens Commission is deeply 
grateful to Phi Delta Kappa and all the other 
agencies without whose assistance these studies 
would not be possible. 

Important as paying for schools is, it’s only one 
of the many questions that citizens’ committees 
ask. They're also asking how to achieve the 
best community school relationship. To help in 
this sincere effort to bring the schools closer 
to the people, the Commission has begun an ex- 
haustive program of research into all the ramifi- 
cations of the balance between schools and the 
community. 

Realizing the importance of school boards, 
communities are asking the Commission what 
qualifications should school board members have 
and how should they be selected. The Commis- 
sion’s committee on school boards is giving seri- 
ous thought to these questins. 

And, as the local citizens’ committees become 
more and more concerned with and involved in 
public school education, they are getting beyond 
the brick and mortar stage into the underlying 
philosophy, the “‘whys” of education. For their 
local studies of who should be taught, what 
should be taught, who should teach, what should 
our schools be expected to produce, the committees 
are asking for more inxformation. To provide it, 
the National Citizens Commission has instituted 
a further extension of its program. Now the Com- 
mission is in the midst of investigating what we 
call the ‘‘great issues’’ of education. Reports on 
the objective findings in various phases of these 
philosophical investigations will be issued in the 
months to come. These reports will be put into the 
hands of citizens’ committees looking into their 
local school situation. They will furnish another 
tool for the complicated job to be done. 

It is at the same time heartening and chal- 
lenging to note this deeper interest in our schools. 
It represents a further proof that our founding 
fathers were right in placing responsibility for 
Federal, state and local government in the hands 
of the people. It is our belief that the faith has 
not been misplaced. 
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Preface 


Phi Delta Kappa has always been committed 
to a policy of improvement for the public schools. 
The purposes of the fraternity are clearly set 
forth in its constitution as follows: ‘The chief 
purpose shall be to promote free public educa- 
tion as an essential to the develop:.2nt and 
maintenance of a democracy through the contin- 
uing interpretation of the ideals of research, 
service, and leadership. It shall be the purpose of 
Phi Delta Kappa to translate these ideals into a 
ptogram of action appropriate to the needs of 
public education.” 

Individual members of the fraternity have 
made many studies in the area of public school 
finance, and have written numerous books and 
articles on the subject. Many of these articles 


have been published in the official magazine, 
THE Put DELTA KAPPAN. In December, 1947, 
the national council of Phi Delta Kappa consid- 
ered various problems facing public education. 
At the request of the executive board, the then 
vice-president, Earle O. Liggitt, presented a pa- 

r to the council on “Financing our Public 
Schools.” The council, realizing the importance 
of adequate school support, provided for further 
study of the issues involved and for the appoint- 
ment of the National Commission on the Sup- 
port of Public Education. 

The chief purpose of the commission was to 
encourage studies in its field and to promote an 
understanding of the basic factors in the support 


1Tue Pur Derta Kappan, February 1948, p. 271. 
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of the public school program. However, imme- 
diate emphasis was to be given to “financial sup- 
port of public elementary, secondary, and higher 
education at the local, state, and national levels.” 
Each chapter was requested to appoint a commit- 
tee to cooperate in the national project. The na- 
tional commission was further charged with the 
responsibility of interpreting “support of public 
education” in a broad sense to include not only fi- 
nancing, but also public relations and community- 
school interaction. 

Although improvements in school support had 
been made in a number of states, the commission 
felt that the time had come to face the unsolved 
problems and endeavor to find satisfactory solu- 
tions. An important contribution by the commis- 
sion was a brochure entitled Some Important Is- 
sues Relating to the Support of Public Education.? 
It was widely distributed to many organizations, 
associations, and lay leaders, as well as to the 
membership of Phi Delta Kappa. The issues pre- 
sented are as follows: 

Issue I—Why is it essential that public educa- 
tion be liberally supported in a democratic so- 
ciety? 

Issue 1I—What constitutes a good educational 
program and how can it best be developed and 
financed? 

Issue III—How can adequate support for pub- 
lic education best be assured? 

Issue IV—What consideration should govern 
in developing an adequate and well-proportioned 
system of public school support? 

Issue V—How can a satisfactory state program 
of financial support for schools best be developed 
and administered? 

Issue VI—What should be the role of the fed- 
eral government in providing financial support 
for schools? 

In 1949, the national council of Phi Delta 
Kappa reviewed the work of the commission as 
reported by its chairman. The commission was 
continued and encouraged to make further study 
of the important issues involved. 

When the commission was requested to con- 
tinue its work for another biennium, several 
problems proposed for study were carefully con- 
sidered. As an outgrowth of the previous study, 
members of the commission had become increas- 
ingly aware of the fact that relatively little was 


Pui Detta Kappan, January 1950, p. 198. 


known about the effect of some of the finance 
policies and practices found in the various states 
on the public school program in those states. 
When the Public Education Finance Committee 
of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools indicated that it was interested in 
this problem and was seeking information, the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Support de- 
cided that the effect of finance policies and prac- 
tices on the public school program was not only 
an important but an appropriate problem for 
study. The commission accordingly decided to 
devote its efforts to conducting this study and 
assembling information that would help to throw 
further light on some of the important issues 
involved. 

In undertaking this study the Commission at- 
tempted to discover as many of the effects of the 
various policies and practices on the public school 
program as possible. Through the procedure 
adopted, it hoped to assemble much valuable 
evidence on the subject in the nature of judg- 
ments of people who should be in position to un- 
derstand the problem. It seemed obvious from 
the beginning that one of the objectives of the 
study should be to create a greater awareness of 
the problems and to stimulate further studies in 
the field. For that reason widespread participa- 
tion was considered essential. The commission 
decided, therefore, that the best way to carry on 
the study would be to ask each of the Phi Delta 
Kappa chapters to take the responsibility for 
analyzing the situation in the state in which it was 
located and for submitting pertinent observations 
and conclusions. 

The commission is highly gratified with the 
response of the chapters, most of which pro- 
ceeded promptly to develop a plan for making 
the study as proposed. The members of the com- 
mission particularly wish to express their grati- 
tude to the many individuals and committee 
members who devoted much time and effort to 
this project in the attempt to prepare valid and 
comprehensive reports for their respective states. 

The commission herewith presents its report on 
this study, not as a final answer to the question 
of the effect of existing finance policies and prac- 
tices on the educational program, but as a sum- 
mary of the best judgments available at this time. 
The report points to the importance of still 
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further study of this problem in each state as a 
basis for determining and eliminating policies 
and practices which are found to be undesirable 
in that they handicap the proper development of 


Importance of School Policies 


Two rather startling observations may be made 
concerning the study of school finance practices: 

(1) In spite of the evidence regarding the 
value of a sound foundation program plan in 
each state, there is still a great variety of finance 
practices among the states, and 

(2) Many of the existing finance practices 
have at least some undesirable effects on the 
school program. 

Too often school finance policies which are 
obsolete and harmful to the school program have 
been continued in effect. While it has been gen- 
erally recognized that the amount, source, and 
control of school revenues have important effects 
upon the educational program, specific effects of 
certain finance practices have been forgotten in 
the greater controversies which invariably occur in 
the development of school finance programs. This 
study seeks to evaluate effects of such school fi- 
nance policies and practices and indicate their 
importance to the development of an improved 
educational program. 


WuHo SHALL TAXES FOR SCHOOLS? 


Historically the bulk of the support for public 
education came from local property taxation. 
Two divergent practices with respect to the local 
financing of public education have developed. 
Some school boards are fiscally independent; that 
is, they have the right to levy a certain tax by a 
vote of the school board and, in some cases, to levy 
an additional tax if supported by a vote of the 
people. In other school districts, the school boards 
are fiscally dependent upon the city or town gov- 
ernment or subject to a “fiscal review’ by an- 
other governmental agency. In the latter case, the 
amount of funds which is to be devoted to edu- 
cation is finally determined by the town or other 
governmental agency and not by the school board. 
In this situation the school system frequently finds 
itself in competition with other departments of 
local government for financial support. The peo- 
ple are unable to express themselves directly for 


the educational program. It is hoped that this 
study will contribute to a better understanding 
of the importance of planning school finance 
programs which are based on sound policies. 


for the Educational Program 


or against a proposed increase in expenditure for 
schools. 

There is much evidence to indicate that the 
continued improvement of public education in 
America requires a relatively great degree of free- 
dom for the local school board to raise funds 
from local sources. The tendency to restrict local 
taxation unduly by state law and to make the 
school boards wholly dependent upon the state 
may destroy a vital spark in American education. 
In some states the school board operates almost 
exclusively upon an allowance given to it by the 
state legislature. The school board has virtually 
no authority or responsibility to decide on the 
amount of money which is required to operate 
the schools in the district. Without this basic 
responsibility and authority the school board has 
a limited role to play and community planning for 
the improvement of education may be impeded. 
A thorough investigation of this important issue 
is required to determine the effect upon the edu- 
cation program of different degrees of local fiscal 
independence. 

Although laws governing the preparation 
and adoption of school budgets vary greatly 
throughout the United States, there is even great- 
er variation among school districts in their budg- 
etary practices. In some school districts the prep- 
aration of the budget is done entirely by the su- 
perintendent. In others, wide participation by 
teachers and lay groups is encouraged. A knowl- 
edge of the effect of these divergent practices 
upon the school program is extremely important 
for local school administrators. 

State school support programs are so varied, 
complex, and extensive that it is difficult to give a 
general evaluation of their effects upon the edu- 
cational program. Certain generalizations, how- 
ever, are obvious. The rapid increase in the 
amount of school revenues derived from state 
sources has broadened the school tax base and 
made possible a greater degree of equalization of 
school support in the various states. It has also 
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had the effect of making the school support pro- 
gtam more responsive to changes in economic 
conditions than is the local property tax. These 
general effects are well-known; it is in the spe- 
cific formulas and control system for apportion- 
ing state aid that the special effects of state sup- 
port upon education may be found. 


DisTrRicCT REORGANIZATION AFFECTED BY 
FINANCE POLICIES 


Some state aid plans seriously hamper the de- 
velopment of improved administrative units. State 
aid formulas which provide aid to local school 
districts on a classroom or teacher-unit basis, ir- 
respective of the number of pupils in the class, 
may tend to perpetuate small, one-room schools 
unless special safeguards are provided. Even with 
such safeguards written into law, it is frequently 
difficult for the state department of education to 
administer them effectively. Under such condi- 
tions the state may find itself in the anomalous 
position of promoting school district reorganiza- 
tion on the one hand and on the other, through 
its fiscal program, discouraging school district re- 
organization. 

In addition to the unit support to unnecessary 
small schools, other impediments to reorganiza- 
tion of school districts may be found in the 
equalization program itself. Frequently the small 
rural elementary school district is permitted free 
use of the town high-school building without 
sharing a tax burden for the construction of school 
buildings similar to the burden carried by the 
residents of the town. Under such conditions there 
is little reason to expect a community enjoying 
a lower school tax rate to vote for a consolida- 
tion with a community which is bearing a sub- 
stantially higher school tax rate. Difference in 
school tax rates may be a serious impediment to 
school district reorganization, and many times the 
state aid system is so designed as to make these 
differences in local school tax rates possible. 


ENCOURAGE THE SUPERIOR PROGRAM 


There is a strong tendency for state school sup- 
port programs to emphasize the minimum pro- 
gram. The generally accepted principle that the 
states should guarantee a certain minimum level 
of education below which no community in the 
state would be permitted to go has led to consid- 
erable publicity and emphasis upon the state 
minimum school program. There may be a dan- 


ger that the continuous emphasis upon this mini- 
mum will have the effect of retarding the devel- 
opment of outstanding or superior school pro- 
grams. If there is a statewide pupil-teacher ratio 
standard, and a statewide minimum salary sched- 
ule, then there is a tendency for many school dis- 
tricts to operate at the state standard, particularly 
if this standard is sufficiently high to provide a 
reasonable minimum program. The tendency in 
this direction is noticeable in several states and, 
while the emphasis upon the state minimum pro- 
gram is highly desirable, it may be necessary to 
increase emphasis upon the incentive for the su- 
perior school program. 

In some states the relatively high level of the 
foundation program and state-imposed millage 
limitations have tended to reduce the sense of 
fiscal responsibility of the local school board. The 
local school board feels quite helpless to meet its 
school financial problems through local initiative. 
Under these circumstances the tendency is for the 
school boards to join together and to present their 
problems, their needs for additional funds, to the 
state legislature. In these states the presentation 
of school needs to the people becomes a statewide 
problem almost exclusively. A careful analysis of 
the effect of this trend upon the public school 
program is needed to guide future action. 

This brief discussion illustrates the type of 
problem considered in this study. Important im- 
provements in the educational program should 
result from the discovery and adoption of su- 
perior school finance policies. The importance of 
providing school support which is adequate to 
finance the school program is generally recog- 
nized; it is equally important that all fiscal poli- 
cies and practices be carefully reviewed to be 
sure that they contribute to the development of an 
improved public school system. 


“TABULATION OF DATA, Appendix 
to Some Effects of Finance Policies and 
Practices on the Public School Program” is 
a set of 14 tables, on which this report of 
The Phi Delta Kappa Commission on the 
Support of Public Education is based. It is 
available in mimeograph form at $1.00 
from Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. 
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EFFECTS OF SCHOOL FINANCE POLICIES 


Some Significant Historical Developments and Concepts 
in School Finance 


The roots of present day concepts and prac- 
tices in school finance extend back to the first 
schools established by the early American colo- 
nists. The first school, in its simple setting, faced 
such issues as: What kind of education shall be 
provided? How much will it cost? Where do we 
get the money? How do we spend the money? 
Every generation in every state has faced these is- 
sues under different circumstances and has at- 
tempted to solve them in its own way. 

Some of the outstanding developments in vari- 
ous periods of our history illustrate the signifi- 
cance of finance practices and policies for the 
public school program. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


The school of the early colonial period was 
predominantly controlled and supported by the 
church. The program was largely dominated by 
the church and limited to reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the catechism. However, the practice 
of securing subscriptions for the schools of the 
poor was a forerunner of public taxation. It is not 
clear just where the first free public tax supported 
school was formed in America, since records in- 
dicate several claimants for this honor. The claims 
of different historians as to where the first free 
public school was established leave no doubt that 
several schools were established prior to the year 
1620. The laws of 1634 and 1638 of the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony first established the principle 
of shared efforts of local citizens for the main- 
tenance of school for the common good of all. 
This principle is basic to our present day taxa- 
tion systems for public school support although, 
at that time, it was limited to the local communi- 
ty. Today it includes the local community oper- 
ating in partnership with the larger community 
of the state. The laws of the Second General As- 
sembly of the Pennsylvania Colony enacted in 
1683 reveal a deep concern of the people for 
establishing schools for all children, rich and 
poor alike. The early laws of the Virginia Col- 
ony referred to the education of orphans and the 
children of the poor. 

The schools of the colonial period were unique 
as peculiarly local institutions. Early laws of the 


colonies were concerned with spreading the bur- 
den of support among all citizens and making 
the school available to all children. Thus during 
that period the most fundamental principle of 
school support was established; namely, the re- 
sponsibility of government for providing educa- 
tion. 


THE PERIOD OF STRUGGLE FOR FREE STATE 
SUPPORTED SCHOOLS 


The early part of the 19th century was char- 
acterized by a general awakening for free public 
schools. The purpose of federal land grants and 
state taxes during that period was to stimulate 
local taxes for the establishment and support of 
schools. 

The struggle for state responsibility for sup- 
port of free public schools began almost imme- 
diately after the formation of our national gov- 
ernment and extended until the last quarter of the 
19th century before the principle was firmly es- 
tablished. Cubberley' described the period prior 
to 1850 as a time of transition from the church 
controlled schools to the publicly controlled school 
systems supported by the states. He called this 
period the battle for free state schools. 

The early beginnings of our present concepts 
of equalization took place with the colonization 
of America. The battle hinged around the doc- 
trine that the whole community should be taxed 
for the support of public education. By 1825 the 
need for taxing all property of the state to support 
public schools became generally recognized. Pop- 
ular movements for free public schools were nu- 
merous from then until about the time of the 
Civil War when the movement was temporarily 
halted. The constitution of Maine illustrates the 
early idea of equitable taxation for school sup- 
port, which states ‘‘all taxes upon real and per- 
sonal estate assessed by authority of this State 
shall be apportioned and assessed equally accord- 
ing to the just value thereof.” 

The first purpose of state funds for schools was 
to encourage local districts to spend more money 
for education. This was done by distributing state 
funds to local districts with the provision that a 
certain amount of local taxes would be raised. 
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THE PERIOD OF STRUGGLE TO EXPAND THE 
STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The latter half of the 19th century may be de- 
scribed as a period of further expansion and com- 
plete establishment of the state school systems. 
There was a gradual development of supervisory 
power over public schools by state officials. It 
was during this period that universal acknowledg- 
ments of the state as possessing the duty and re- 
sponsibility to provide common schools became 
established. According to Mort? the development 
of the idea of financial support as a state respon- 
sibility can best be traced in the language of the 
courts. According to him after 1850 the courts 
first suggested the idea of support as a state re- 
sponsibility, later hesitatingly declared this prin- 
ciple, and finally assumed it as a fact. It was 
during this period that state and local spheres 
of responsibility and control began to be clari- 
fied, but this was not quite so true in the matter 
of taxation. 

According to Cyr and others* the latter part 
of the 19th century may be characterized as the 
period of origin of the present day inequalities in 
public school support. This period was the be- 
ginning of industrialism in this country. New 
England was the first region to show the effects 
of industrialism upon inequalities of school sup- 
port. The report of the State Board of Education 
of Massachusetts in 1872 was much concerned 
with efforts to stimulate local districts to maintain 
schools of given standards. This report pointed 
out that the efforts to maintain satisfactory edu- 
cational standards were successful only in com- 
munities which had a fair distribution of popula- 
tion and wealth. It was clear at that time that 
taxable wealth which had formerly been spread 
with reasonable equity in proportion to children 
was becoming concentrated in some areas and 
disappearing from others. 

An example of a practice of distributing 
state school funds which had significance for 
the school program was found in Massachusetts. 
Prior to 1874 Massachusetts set apart a state fund 
for schools and distributed the money according 
to the number of children between the ages of 
5 and 15. This method has been recognized as 
inequitable for several reasons: (1) not all chil- 
dren are enrolled in the public schools, (2) at- 
tendance in some districts is better than in others 
due to causes beyond the control of the local 


school officials, (3) it costs more to educate chil- 
dren in sparsely settled areas, (4) the number 
of children in a given census will not equal the 
number of children living in a district during a 
school year, and (5) school terms vary in length. 
In spite of the inequity of this basis of distribut- 
ing funds most of the states have used it. Twenty- 
four states were still using this method in 1950 
for distributing part of state funds.‘ 

In writing of the history of financing locally 
operated functions of government in the State of 
New York Burke® illustrates some significant 
developments which have been common in other 
states. He says that from the beginning of state- 
hood the people of New York State devised a 
fiscal policy for schools for general financial sup- 
port with the purpose of stimulating local taxa- 
tion. At all times there has been an effort to 
preserve a decentralized structure for school gov- 
ernment. From time to time severe fluctuations in 
incomes and prices have created state-wide crises 
in public school financial support. While state 
grants during the early decades were designed to 
stimulate local interest in taxation for schools, 
they were later used as an instrument for en- 
forcing state standards in local districts. General- 
ly, state support during the latter half of the 19th 
century increased at first and then decreased on 
past the turn of the 20th century before a gen- 
eral upturn occurred. 


THE MODERN PERIOD—EXPANSION AND 
EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


During the turn of the 20th century and on un- 
til the close of the First World War there were 
certain problems that gave rise to much research 
and study. These problems were: rising costs, in- 
equalities in educational opportunity, increase in 
enrollments, the upward extension of universal 
free public education, and expansions in the edu- 
cational programs. The period following the 
First World War ushered in an era of studies 
and debates which have extended to this day for 
clarifying principles of control and _ support 
of public education, taxation, and technical state 
aid distribution plans to accomplish state-wide 
educational objectives. 

One of the studies which did much to clarify 
the concept of state and local school support was 
the work of the Educational Finance Inquiry Com- 


mission of the American Council on Education in 
1923. That Commission was appointed to investi- 
gate the educational problem of the nation which 
related to the cost of education for carrying out 
fully the program which prevailed generally at 
that time. The part of the inquiry® which was 
conducted in the State of New York cited some 
of the developments of the state and local part- 
nership concept of financing education as it exist- 
ed at that time. One of the significant aspects of 
that study was to draw attention to not less than 
13 different bases which were used in that state 
in 1921 for distributing state funds, as follows: 


(1) the school district per se, 

(2) the employment of a superintendent, 

(3) the number of licensed teachers employed, 

(4) the population of the district, 

(5) the assessed valuation of the property of the 
district, 

(6) the maintenance of a high school, 

(7) the number of nonresident students attending 
high school, 

(8) the aggregate daily attendance in the high 
school, 

(9) the maintenance of a teachers’ training class, 

(10) aggregate daily attendance in the training 
schools, 

(11) amounts spent for items such as books and 


apparatus, 
(12) length of school term, and 
(13) salary of teachers. 


One significant contribution of that study was 
the light which was thrown on the size of the 
unit for school support and the problem of state 
aid. If the state were to be split into many small 
districts and each one required to provide by local 
taxation the entire cost of maintaining its own 
schools, extremely wide variations would neces- 
sarily result in either the educational facilities 
furnished or in the rates of taxation for educa- 
tional purposes. On the other hand, if the state 
were regarded as a taxing unit for supporting 
education on a statewide basis the state’s economic 
resources might be gathered into a single pool. 
In the latter case, the educational facilities of the 
poorer sections would be limited not by the size 
of local resources alone but by the size of the re- 
sources of the state as a whole. The present ar- 
rangement, which is a state and local partnership, 
was recognized as a desirable compromise of these 
two extremes. Strayer and Haig stated the famous 
principle of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity and equalization of school support on the 
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basis of this partnership. This principle was stated 
in three parts: (1) “To establish schools or make 
other arrangements sufficient to furnish the chil- 
dren in every locality within the state with equal 
educational opportunities up to some prescribed 
minimum.” (2) “To raise the funds necessary 
for this purpose by local or state taxation adjusted 
in such manner as to bear upon the people in all 
localities at the same rate in relation to their tax 
paying ability.” And, (3) “To provide adequate- 
ly either for the supervision and control of all 
the schools or for their direct administration by 
state department of education.” 

Harlan Updegraff in his book entitled Financial 
Support, from the Rural School Survey of New 
York State in 1922, advanced the proposition that 
a system of state aid may and should be used to 
achieve simultaneously the double object of 
equalizing the variations in the economic re- 
sources of the various localities and rewarding 
such communities as make a special effort in the 
direction of providing local school facilities. 
Strayer and Haig opposed this proposition on the 
grounds that if the sums given to localities as re- 
wards are so substantial that they result in a per- 
ceptible diminution of tax burden of the locality 
which makes the unusual effort, they tend to de- 
stroy the equality of tax burden called for under 
the principle of equalization. They claimed that 
any formula which attempts to accomplish a 
double purpose of equalizing resources and re- 
warding effort must contain elements which are 
mutually inconsistent. Exponents such as Cubber- 
ley and Updegraff, of the first school of thought, 
advocated special aids as subsidies to a wide range 
of meritorious projects of local interest. They con- 
tended that this practice would induce new and 
progressive types of educational effort and inter- 
est on the part of communities. Strayer, Mort, and 
others, exponents of the principles of equaliza- 
tion, advocated the practice of very few special 
aids to a few highly selected projects of general 
interest such as those of experimental or research 
nature which would give promise of large re- 
turns by contributing to all schools throughout 
the state. 

Following the finance inquiry many studies 
have been concerned with testing the principle of 
equalization, developing state aid distribution 
plans, and measuring the effects of these practices 
upon the educational program. 
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The last 25 years have been marked by many 
changes, some of which had started before the 
turn of the century. Some of these changes have 
been the upward expansion of free public edu- 
cation, increases in enrollments, changes in mone- 
tary values, a growing inadequacy of the local 
property tax as a means of providing a major 
share of the school support, a recognition of the 
need for supplementing the property tax by 
newer forms of taxation, the need for reorgani- 
zation of administrative structure, and the devel- 
opment of the concept of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. This period has been marked 
by an increasing activity of research and explora- 
tion, of school local and state-wide surveys to 
analyze existing systems of control and financial 
support and to apply new knowledge to the de- 
velopment of practices which would accomplish 
better results and understanding. 

In spite of many improved practices as a result 
of such activity there are scattered remnants 


The major purposes of the present study are to 
identify the more important finance policies and 
practices found in each state during the year 1950- 
51 and to ascertain as definitely as possible the 
effect of each of these on the educational program. 
Additional purposes of this study may be stated 
as follows: 

1. To encourage and assist lay citizens and 
professional educators to continue their study and 
improve their understanding of the support of 
public education. 

2. To assemble evidence for each state and for 
the nation as a whole showing as clearly as pos- 
sible the effect of existing financial policies and 
practices on various aspects of the educational 
program. 

3. To cooperate with the Public Education Fi- 
nance Committee of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools in its program for 
sponsoring studies and assembling pertinent in- 
formation regarding the financing of public edu- 
cation. 

The problem of determining effects of finance 
policies and practices on the educational program 
is not simple nor is it an easy one to solve. This 
study does not attempt to give all the answers to 


The Present Study: Objectives, Procedures and Reports 


throughout the United States of practically every 
finance policy that was ever tried. Many of these 
practices exist as inheritances of the past and 
not as results of a synthesized knowledge about 
how to meet modern needs. Some finance prac- 
tices, detrimental to the achievement of purposes 
and wishes of the people, have not been subject- 
ed to analysis which fully reveals their significance 
in affecting the educational program. 
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questions which may be raised or do much more 
than suggest some of the effects of many of these 
practices. It does present some of the evidence 
and gives an indication that certain policies and 
practices are desirable and others are undesirable. 

Such a study should help to center attention on 
the importance of an analysis of school finance 
programs as a basis for determining those prac- 
tices which are desirable and those which are 
undesirable. It should give a reasonably valid in- 
dication of the more common financial practices 
found in each state for which a report was made. 
Furthermore, it should indicate some of the most 
significant effects of many of these practices on 
the educational program. Having these effects in- 
dicated should help to center attention on policies 
and practices which result in undesirable effects 
on the educational program and should point to 
the need for further detailed study of these prac- 
tices as a basis for bringing about improvements. 


PROCEDURES IN MAKING THE STUDY 


The first step in planning this study was to 
develop a list of the more common finance poli- 
cies and practices found among the states. This 
list was prepared largely on the basis of materials 
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in The Forty-Eight State School Systems, in Pub- 
lic School Finance Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States, and in recent state survey reports. There 
was no attempt to prepare an exhaustive list 
of all policies and practices, but rather an ef- 
fort was made to include in the list those which 
are more important and are found in more than 
one state. 

The next step, after developing the list of prac- 
tices, was to classify these under appropriate head- 
ings. Thirty headings were selected, ranging from 
practices regarding preparation and control of 
budgets to those relating to sources of revenue 
for school support. From two to six practices are 
listed under each heading. The headings used and 
the practices listed under each heading are given 
in the following section of the report. 

An eighteen-page form was then developed 
which included suggestions for determining exist- 
ing practices and for analyzing the effect of each 
on the educational program. Provision was made 
on the form for checking the existing practices 
under each heading or classification and for stat- 
ing the effect of each on the educational program. 

Copies of the explanation and instructions and 
of the “Form for Analysis of Effects of the State 
and Local Practices on the Educational Program” 
were then sent to each chapter of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, to be made available to persons in position to 
cooperate in making the study. Each chapter was 
requested to select a committee of interested and 
qualified members who were willing to accept the 
responsibility for completing the form for the 
state. It was suggested that this committee should 
not only make its own analysis, but should obtain 
judgments from the best informed persons in the 
state before completing the report. It was also 
proposed that evidence and judgments be ob- 
tained from appropriate representatives of the 
state department of education, the state teachers’ 
association, professors of school administration, 
the school administrators’ association, the school 
board members’ association and other similar 
groups. 

As a means of checking judgments regarding 
the effect of financial practices on the educational 
program, it was suggested that objective evidence 
should be obtained whenever possible and that 
judgments should be based in so far as practicable 
on such evidence rather than on subjective opin- 
ions. 


The suggestion was made that, if persons in- 
volved in the study gave conflicting evidence or 
judgments that could not be resolved concerning 
any point, such differences should be clearly indi- 
cated in the report. Each group was asked to ob- 
tain information from laws and state board regu- 
lations, to check this information against the 
facts given in the reports listed above, and to note 
any differences in interpretations. The practices 
listed under certain headings are not found in 
some states; for example, some states have no 
foundation program plans. Committees were 
asked to make note of headings that do not ap- 
ply to their state. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The reports as submitted by the committees 
were used by the Commission as a basis for pre- 
paring this report. At the time the summary pre- 
sented on the following pages was prepared, re- 
ports had been submitted by committees from 41 
states, from Hawaii and the District of Columbia. 
No reports were received and consequently no 
comments are included in the summary for the 
following states: Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, 
Maine, New Mexico, South Carolina and West 
Virginia. 

For several states two or more committee re- 
ports were received. In a few cases a committee 
from the state summarized all reports from with- 
in the state. In such cases this summary is used 
in this report. Where no summary was prepared 
in a state, the Commission made a summary based 
on the individual reports. 

Only state summaries are used as a basis for 
this report. On most points the committees from a 
state were in agreement. However, in some in- 
stances there was marked disagreement either 
regarding the prevailing practice or regarding the 
effect on the educational program. Such cases of 
disagreement are indicated in the tables which ac- 
company this report. These disagreements point 
to the need for further careful study of these is- 
sues. 

Some of the less commonly encountered finance 
practices were not listed on the form and com- 
mittees which prepared the report may, therefore, 
not have made any note or comment concerning 
these practices. While it was suggested that the 
person who filled out the form list any additional 
practices of significance found in the state, it 
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Prevailing Provisions for Local Approval of Local School Budgets and Tax Levies 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


TABLE 1 


PRACTICE 


Non-School Agency 
May Reduce 


EFFECT 


State 
Only when Local 
At Its Prescribed Board 
Discretion Levy Full 
Exceeded | Authority 

Alabama x May budget in keeping with sound educational policies. May distribute money among 
the various school services. 

Aeleene 7 Effect is excellent. Rarely any attendance at public hearings. 

California x* Increases extent to which local attitudes toward the importance of education are re- 
flected in budget size. Thus, tends to be great difference in budget item proportions over 
the state. Rural schools tend to develop impossible budgets needing readjustment. 

Colorada x* x Occasional conflict between county commissioners and school board. (County commis- 
sioners generally have no discretionary power.) 

Connecticut x Controls school expenditures. Places school budgets in relation to total municipal 
budgets which may or may not be detrimental in various situations. 

Florida x Public hearings poorly attended. County Budget Commissions in seven counties often 
handicap school program. 

Illinois x Local board has power to plan, finance, and carry out the educational program for 
which they are responsible. 

Indiana =" Review deemed unnecessary in view of tax limitations. Educational need frequently 
ignored. Not desirable. 

lowa x School is free from political and financial influence of local governments. School does 
not have to enter into “inter-budget” competition for funds with other agencies of 
government. 

Kansas = School board can set policies for school. 

Kentucky x a 2 . adapted to the needs of the school district as recognized by superintendent 
and board. 

Louisiana x Board officials are informed upon items and amounts necessary appearing in the bud- 
get, while others are not informed. Criticism seldom results from this procedure. 

Maryland x Have fared well because approval has been by people friendly to schools. 

Massachusetts See footnote * — not prevent mayor, city council or town meetings from arbitrarily reducing the 
udget. 

Michigan x : (NOT GIVEN) 

Minnesota x Wide variation between districts. School board can supply educational program if 
thinks desirable and fiscally teasible. 

Mississippi x ? (NOT GIVEN) 

Missouri = Local initiative. Increased responsibility for local administrators to plan adequately. 

Montana x Local board may set their budget within anticipated income. 

Nebraska n° Reduction seriously interferes with school program. 

Nevada x School boards have complete fiscal independence. School affairs are handled as they 
should be and money is allowed for things most needed. 

New Hampshire x Permits freedom of action and encourages sounder budget procedures. 

New sen x Places responsibility where it belongs. 

New York x Each school is fiscally independent. This tends towards local interest in school. 

No. Carolina x Hinders progress. Political control. 

No. Dakota x x (NOT GIVEN) 

Ohio x Local boards prevented from levying sufficient taxes for operation without vote. Prac- 
tically all districts depend upon voted levies. 

Oklahoma x Limited fiscal control by local school board. Local initiative is discouraged. 

Oregon x Probably removes undesirable political control. 

Pennsylvania x Best practice. 

So. Dakota . Gets away from city council politics. Separate item on tax bill places a heavy burden 
on education public relations. 

Tennessee x Requires non-school representatives to be familiar with school needs. Prevents adoption 
of an adequate budget frequently in the name of economy of taxes. 

Texas x Assures freedom of action to those who should know what budget should contain. 

Utah x (NOT GIVEN) 

Vermont x (NOT GIVEN) 

Virginia x he gaiageang must justify budget and keep up good relations with tax legislative 
odies. 

Washington n* = (NOT GIVEN) 

Wisconsin a School program may proceed unhampered in most school districts except in some cities 
where officers have difficulties in getting final approval from city councils of the 

3 school budget. 
Wyoming x In event of declining property valuations, school expenditures must be reduced. There 
58 is frequently a lack of funds. 
T. Hawaii x Educational decisions are made by non-educators. 
Wash., D. C. x Changes are often made by person not acquainted with school problems. 


* Indicates disagreement among chapters within the state in regard to practice. : , : 
1 Local school board (school committee) has authority to force municipality to appropriate amount required but such authority 


seems apparent that there are a number of prac- 
tices which either should have been included in 
the form or should have been added by the per- 
sons who were preparing the report. 

There were obviously some differences in in- 
terpretation regarding what some of the practices 
covered or implied. For example, some commit- 
tees interpreted provisions for services of instruc- 


based upon appeal to Superior Court. 


tional personnel to apply to length of term. The 
item was meant to apply to the period for which 
teachers are employed, which in some states ex- 
tends beyond the regular school term. Differences 
of interpretation regarding the meaning of any 
practice resulted in differences in interpretation 
regarding the effect. Moreover, judgments regard- 
ing the effect of a certain practice, such as provid- 
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ing a special financial adjustment for all small 
schools regardless of isolation, sometimes vary 
somewhat from state to state, indicating the need 
for further study to determine what actually is the 
effect. 

In several states there are different provisions 
of law applying to different types or groups of 
districts and as a result it is difficult to determine 
what is most common practice. Moreover the 
practice is meaningful only for the districts to 
which it applies. In such states to give a true 
picture, an analysis of the practices for each type 
of district should be made, the descriptions given 
and the effects determined accordingly. 

Furthermore when laws do not specifically 
prescribe a given practice, as is often the case 
regarding the preparation of budgets, a variety 
of practices may have grown up in the state. In 
such cases the members of a committee had to 
determine what they thought was the most com- 
mon practice, then indicate significant variations. 

In general the conclusions regarding the effect 
of various practices were based largely on the 
judgment and experience of the persons par- 
ticipating in the study. While it was suggested 
that objective evidence be assembled in so far as 
practicable there was not sufficient time for com- 
mittees to make some of the studies that were 
needed to provide objective evidence. In most 
cases the judgments concerning the effect of a 
given financial practice on the educational pro- 
gram are probably reasonably valid because many 
of the persons who participated were in position 
to observe at first hand some of the effects. Be- 


fore final conclusions can be reached regarding 
many of these effects, however, it will be desira- 
ble for appropriate persons or groups in each state 
to assemble objective evidence regarding the 
effect of each practice which is considered of 
doubtful value. 

Most attention was. necessarily centered on de- 
termining the effect of specific practices on the 
educational program. In many cases certain prac- 
tices may have almost the opposite effect of others 
and as a result what seems to be a yood effect of 
one practice may largely be nullified by the bad 
effect of other practices. More attention should 
obviously be given to inter-relationships and to 
the cumulative effect of the various practices on 
the educational program. 

The effects of certain practices may be quite 
different for the different types of districts. For 
example laws guaranteeing rather liberal financial 
support for small districts or small schools may 
make it possible for a small isolated districts or 
school to have a reasonably good program with- 
out an excessive tax effort. On the other hand 
such laws may make it so easy for some of the 
small non-isolated districts or schools, whose ex- 
istence cannot be justified, to continue their pro- 
gram with a low tax effort that reorganization or 
consolidation may be discouraged. 

The facts on which this report is based are 
available in a set of 14 tables, available at $1.00 
from Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Illinois, while the limited supply lasts. One 
of them is reproduced on Page 14 as an illustra- 
tion. 


Summary and Analysis of Reports 


Every state law or state board regulation, and 
every state and local financial policy or practice 
has some effect on the educational program. 
Some of these effects are of minor significance; 
others are so important that they determine 
what can or cannot be done in the educational 
program. Some of the effects are direct and can 
readily be ascertained; others are indirect, often 
subtle and can be determined only after ex- 
haustive analysis. Some of the practices found 
in nearly every state are desirable in that the 
effects on the educational program are all to the 
good; others are undesirable in that they handi- 
cap local initiative, interfere with proper exercise 


of local responsibility, perpetuate indefensible 
situations, tend to retard or even prevent desir- 
able progress. 

The finance policies and practices found in 
the states and their effects on the educational 
program as reported by the committees are sum- 
marized on the following pages under each of 
the thirty major headings used in the report 
form. 


PREPARATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL BUDGETS 
The three practices relating to preparation of 


1The Commission is greatly indebted to George A. Rice, Jr., 
graduate student in the School of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, who tor these summaries and many 
of the observations on which this part of the report is based. 
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local school budgets considered in this study are: 

a. Budgets are usually prepared by the super- 
intendent and his office staff, with teachers and 
lay citizens having little or no part to play. 

b. Teachers and principals participate actively 
in the development of the budget in most school 
systems. 

c. Provision is made in most school systems 
for representative lay citizens to participate in 
determining the nature and scope of services 
and facilities to be included in the budget. 

It should be obvious that the procedures used 
in preparing local school budgets have consider- 
able significance for the educational program. 
The procedures may determine whether there 
are salary or other demands which cannot be met 
with resulting friction between teachers and 
administrators, whether the budget is to be lim- 
ited largely to revenues which have been available 
during previous years, or whether the citizens 
understand the needs sufficiently well that they 
will willingly support requests for additional 
revenues when such requests are necessary. 

It seems apparent from an analysis of the 
returns that the prevailing practice is still for 
the superintendent and his office staff to prepare 
the budget which is submitted to the school board 
and, if necessary, to other agencies for approval. 
While there are a number of evidences of staff 
participation and some evidences of participation 
by representative lay citizens, these instances still 
seem to constitute the exceptional practice in 
many of the states. Committees from 24 of the 41 
states reported that the prevailing practice is 
for the superintendent and his staff to prepare 
the budget without much consultation with 
other groups, and that this often results in lack 
of interest, understanding and support of the 
budget. Comments concerning the effect of this 
practice on the educational program include the 
following: 


ALABAMA: Teachers and lay citizens do not 
understand many items in the budget. They often 
think more money is spent on administration, main- 
tenance and operation than is actually the case. 

CALIFORNIA: Teachers and lay citizens frequently 
do not understand the budget needs. There is a 
trend toward more participation by teachers and 
principals. 

CONNECTICUT: The school system loses benefit 
of wider knowledge of needs by others. 

COLORADO: Teacher and lay ignorance regarding 
the budget often results in protests. 


INDIANA: Township school corporation budget 
is usually drawn up by trustees or county superin- 
tendent with more attention to tax rate than to 
the educational program. 

LOUISIANA: Budget preparation is legal respon- 
sibility of superintendent, adoption of the board. With 
this understanding there is little criticism from 
teachers, principals, and lay citizens. Experience 
indicates that this is the best practice for Louisiana. 

MISSISSIPPI: Budget tends to be considered a 
secret document. 

MONTANA: Misunderstanding among administra- 
tion, teachers and people results. Education in this 
respect is needed. 

NEW JERSEY: Places the responsibility on the 
personnel who have to administer the budget. 

NEVADA: Results in lack of interest by the gen- 
eral public, but is done to save time on the part of 
administrators. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Average patron knows little 
of school budget except when crises develop. 

OKLAHOMA: Centralization of control means little 
or no understanding of budget needs and provisions 
and results in poor financial support. 

RHODE ISLAND: Good because superintendent 
and staff are trained and charged with responsibility. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Citizens and teachers unin- 
formed. Teachers are critical and laymen fail to 
support something they do not understand. Excellent 
opportunity to interpret school needs and purposes 
is lost. 

TENNESSEE: Difficulty in getting adequate budget 
adopted. 

TEXAS: Lay citizens are not well informed as to 
the sources of school funds and their uses. Neither 
are they familiar with the limitations on school 
revenues. ' 

Committees from six states indicated that 
teachers and principals now commonly participate 
in developing the budget and think this has 
a favorable effect on the school program. Com- 
mittees in the remaining states checked all three 
items, indicated that practices varied, and gen- 
erally agreed that where the practice of involv- 
ing both teachers and lay citizens was used it 
usually meant better support of the budget and 
school program. Typical comments regarding 
the effect of this practice are as follows: 


NORTH CAROLINA: Gives all a sense of be- 
longing. 

OREGON: Better adaptation of school program 
to community needs. Broader understanding on the 
part of lay persons. Strengthening of public relations. 

WASHINGTON: Teacher participation helps teach- 
ers appreciate importance of balanced budget and 
produces better acceptance by public. Lay advisory 
body gains community understanding and backing. 


Special problems are encountered in certain 
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states because of the large number of small rural 
districts. In such districts there is no superin- 
tendent of schools and consequently there is 
usually no professional person (except in some 
states the county superintendent of schools) to 
take leadership in preparing the budget. Budgets 
are prepared largely by lay citizens, who do 
not understand some of the problems involved 
and may not appreciate the relative importance 
of the educational needs. For example, comments 
from Wisconsin and Wyoming indicate that 
rural budgets tend to lack proper professional 
guidance. 


ADOPTION OF LOCAL SCHOOL BUDGETS 


The three practices relating to the adoption of 
local school budgets considered in this study are 
as follows: 

a. Budgets often are not adopted until just 
before or even after the opening of schools. 

b. Budgets commonly are not adopted or do 
not become official until late in July or in 
August. 

c. Budgets are required to be adopted before 
July 1 of each year. 

In a majority of the states the prevailing prac- 
tice is for school budgets to be adopted prior to 
July 1. This procedure is usually required by law. 
Adoption of budgets before July 1st seems to 
be highly desirable so the program can be 
planned in detail in advance of the opening 
of the school term and so most of the uncer- 
tainties can be eliminated. A typical comment 
was submitted from Oregon: ‘Permits adoption 
of sound fiscal practices and programs may be 
operated satisfactorily from the beginning of 
the fiscal year.” 

However, it seems apparent that several states 
have not yet geared their state revenue or 
apportionment plan to the fiscal year beginning 
July 1st. A number of state committees comment 
on the fact that even when local school budgets 
are adopted by July 1st there are many un- 
certainties concerning the program because the 
amount of state funds to be provided is not 
made known until sometime after the adoption 
of the budget. 

Typical comments to this effect are as follows: 


ALABAMA: Many school boards set their budgets 
not knowing exactly how much money will be avail- 
able; therefore the budgets have little meaning. 


MICHIGAN: Boards often have to reduce budgets 
late in summer. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Little idea of state revenues 
- «+» encourages unrealistic budget. 

NEVADA: Administrators have to do considerable 
amount of estimating. Later there may be funds in 
one part of the budget which cannot be used in another 
part where they are needed. 


The following states report many budgets 
adopted in late July or August: California, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Montana, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin. 
Typical comments are as follows: 


CALIFORNIA: Has advantage inasmuch as legis- 
lature has been so slow in formulating state support 
policy that most schools have not been able to make 
accurate compilation of revenues until after legis- 
lature has adjourned. 

FLORIDA: In some cases approval of the budget 
delayed so long county boards get into difficulty in 
carrying out improvements and changes. 

INDIANA: Some school people feel this is desir- 
able; others do not. Some difficulties encountered. 
(Indiana has special problems because the tax year 
begins January 1st and in effect two budgets involving 
state funds must be prepared. ) 

LOUISANA: Desirable to adopt at an earlier date 
but plan of distribution of state funds makes it im- 
practical. 

MONTANA: Late adoption is not a _ handicap 
since a reserve is provided. 


Four state committees, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island and Texas, report budgets usually 
adopted near or after the opening of school. 
Comments are as follows: 


CONNECTICUT: Confusion and uncertainty in 
planning operations. 

MINNESOTA: Permits adjustments to emergencies 
arising at the opening of schools. 

RHODE ISLAND: Disorganization and _ interfer- 
ence with effective planning and a true cost picture 
between school year and fiscal year is not given. 

TEXAS: Little chance for the budget to be adver- 
tised and studied because of the press of time between 
its completion and approval and the time it is finally 
filed. 


LocaL APPROVAL OF BUDGETS AND TAX LEVIES 


The practices in this area involve the question 
of fiscal independence of schools. In a number of 
states practically all of the local school systems 
are completely fiscally independent and no local 
agency other than the school board has to approve 
the budget or tax levies. However even in many 
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of these states there are different practices for 
the various types of districts. In nearly every 
state there are some districts or certain types of 
districts whose budgets must be reviewed or 
approved by some local non-educational agency 
such as the city council, the county commissioners 
or a special budget board. 

Practically all authorities in education who 
have studied the subject agree that the most 
desirable practice is to make the school board 
fully responsible officially for approval of the 
budget and the proposed tax levy except, perhaps, 
when the proposed levy exceeds a certain pre- 
scribed maximum, it may be desirable to have 
the approval of the voters for the additional 
levy.* Many authorities in the field of public 
administration and political science take the op- 
posite point of view, that is that the budget 
should be approved by some non-educational 
agency, and this undoubtedly accounts to some 
extent for the difference in practices which are 
found among the various states. 

The three practices relating to local approval 
of budgets and tax levies which are considered 
in this report are as follows: 


a. In most districts school budgets must be sub- 
mitted to some non-school county or local budget 
agency which has authority to reduce expenditures or 
proposed tax levies. 

b. In most districts school budgets are required to 
be submitted to some non-school county or local 
budget agency which has authority only to reduce 
proposed expenditures or levies when the proposed 
levy exceeds a prescribed rate. 

c. The local school board has full authority to 
prepare and adopt a budget without reference to 
any county or local non-school budget agency (fiscally 
independent ). 


There are ten states in which the prevailing 
practice reported is for local school budgets to 
be reviewed and approved by some local non- 
educational agency which has rather complete 
authority to reduce the amount in the budget or 
the proposed tax levies if it desires to do so. 

Committees from these states submitted the 
following comments: 


CONNECTICUT: Controls school expenditures. 
May or may not be detrimental in various situations. 

INDIANA: Review deemed unnecessary in view of 
tax limitations. Educational need frequently ignored. 
Not desirable. 


*A few authorities advocate submission of the budget to 
the voters for approval in at least all smaller communities. 


NEBRASKA: Reduction seriously interferes with 


school program. 
NORTH CAROLINA: Hinders progress. Political 


control. 

RHODE ISLAND: Fiscal dependency may prevent 
effective school planning. 

VIRGINIA: Administrators must justify budget and 
keep up good relations with tax legislative bodies. 

HAWAII: Educational decisions are made by non- 


educators. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Changes are often made 
by persons not acquainted with school problems. 


There are seven states for which the committees 
reported that while the prevailing practice is 
for local school budgets to be reviewed by some 
non-educational agency, this agency generally has 
authority to reduce amounts of proposed levies 
only when the levies would exceed a certain 


prescribed rate. 
Comments from these committees are as fol- 


lows: 


COLORADO: There is occasional conflict between 
the county commissioners and the school board. (Coun- 
ty commissioners generally have no discretionary pow- 
er.) 

MARYLAND: Schools have fared well because 
approval has been by people friendly to schools. 

OHIO: Local boards prevented from levying suffi- 
cient taxes for operation without vote. 

OKLAHOMA: Limited fiscal control by school 
board. Local initiative is discouraged. 


Typical comments with reference to the situ- 
ation in which the local board has full authority 
for the budget with the possible exception of 
required approval of the voters when the pro- 
posed levy exceeds a certain amount follow: 


CALIFORNIA: Increases extent to which local 
attitudes toward the importance of education are re- 
flected in the budget . . . . rural schools tend to de- 
velop impossible budgets needing readjustment. 

ILLINOIS: Local board has power to plan, finance, 
and carry out the educational program for which they 
are responsible. 

IOWA: Schools are free from political and f- 
nancial influence of local governments. Schools do not 
have to enter into inter-budget competition for funds 
with other agencies of government. 

KANSAS: School boards can set policies for schools. 

NEW JERSEY: Places responsibility where it be- 
longs. 

NEW YORK: Each school is fiscally independent. 
This tends towards local interest in schools. 


STATE PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
LocaL SCHOOL BUDGETS 


The following practices involving state pr0- 
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visions relating to local school budgets are listed 
on the form: 

a. Some state agency has authority to review 
all or practically all school budgets and to require 
reductions in proposed expenditures or local tax 
levies when it considers such reductions desirable. 

b. Some state agency has authority to review 
all school budgets but may not require reduction 
in proposed expenditures unless the levies exceed 
a certain prescribed rate. 

c. Budgets are filed with some state agency 
which has authority only to require errors to be 
corrected and to suggest improvements. 

d. Responsibility for reviewing or approving 
school budgets is lodged in a state agency other 
than the department of education. 

e. There is mo requirement that any local 
school budgets be filed with or reviewed by any 
state agency. 

There seem to be three outstanding issues with 
reference to state approval of local school budgets 
as follows: 

(1) Should copies of local school budgets 
be filed with any state agency for review or ap- 
proval? 

(2) If it is desirable for local school budgets 
to be approved by any state agency, what agency 
should have the responsibility? 

(3) If local school budgets should be re- 
viewed or approved by any state agency, what 
should be the extent of the authority of that 
agency? 

There is a decided difference of opinion re- 
garding the issue of state review. In most states 
in which there is no requirement for state review 
or approval of school budgets, the prevailing 
opinion seems to be that it avoids centralized 
control and increases the feeling of local responsi- 
bility. 

Typical comments are as follows: 


ARIZONA: Cuts out red tape. Allows locally 
elected board members to exercise a little home rule. 

CONNECTICUT: Towns are able to follow their 
own ideas as to amounts and purposes of local ex- 
penditures. 

KANSAS: Local school boards not hampered by 
State agency regulations. 

OREGON: Provides local autonomy and control 
over budget. 


The judgment regarding the effect of this 
practice (no state review) on the educational 


program is undoubtedly influenced not only by 
what has been customary but by the number and 
types of districts in the state. In states with many 
small districts there is some feeling that unless 
budgets are reviewed by some appropriate state 
agency, many problems may arise. For example 
the committee from New Hampshire stated: 
“Multiplicity of practices results in lack of uni- 
formity. Permits budgets which have little func- 
tion.” 

All committees agree that if any state agency 
is to have the responsibility for review or ap- 
proval of local school budgets, the responsibility 
should be fixed in the state board or department 
of education rather than in some non-educational 
agency. This is consistent with recommendations 
of authorities who have studied the problem. 
The state educational agency should be in better 
position than any other state agency to exercise 
this responsibility without handicapping the ed- 
ucational program. 

In Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
the review responsibility is now vested in an 
agency other than the state department of edu- 
cation. Comments are as follows: 


INDIANA: Educational needs frequently ignored. 
This is result of reviewing authority in an agency which 
has little understanding of educational problems 
and no responsibilty for meeting educational needs. 
Not desirable. 

LOUISIANA: Undesirable because it could lead 
to political influence. 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII: Policy making function 
of school board greatly reduced. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: The commission often 
reduces the proposed expenditures. 


There is also rather general agreement that if 
the state department of education is to review 
or approve the proposed budget its functions 
should be restricted to requiring correction of 
errors and giving suggestions for improvements. 
However, in some states which have review or 
approval by a state agency, the authority of the 
agency goes considerably beyond this point. 
The provision that any state agency has full 
authority to require any proposed expenditure 
or levy by local school systems to be reduced is 
considered by authorities to be a highly undesir- 
able practice. 

In states where the responsibility of the state 
department of education is limited to correction 
of errors and giving suggestions some committees 
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reported that this requirement tended to improve 
budget practices. Comments are as follows: 


KENTUCKY: Within statutory limitation, local 
school units determine their own program. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Affords some guidance to small 
districts having incompetent secretaries . . . . Rests 
authority in local board. 

TENNESSEE: Promotes uniform budgetary pro- 
cedure throughout the state. 

TEXAS: Compels the making of budgets and 
provides a source of statistical information. 


LocaL TAX RATES FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 


The practices relating to local tax rates for 
school purposes considered in this study are: 

a. The law fixes a tax rate or amount per 
pupil which may not be exceeded for current 
expense and bond retirement by any local school 
board under any conditions. 

b. The law fixes a tax rate or amount per 
pupil which may not be exceeded for current 
expense purposes by any local school board 
under any conditions. 

c. The law prescribes a maximum tax levy or 
amount per pupil for current expense purposes 
which may be exceeded only when approved by 
vote of the district. 

d. The law leaves to each local board the 
determination of the tax levy to be made or the 
amount needed for school purposes. 

One of the basic issues in school finance is the 
extent to which local school boards and citizens 
should be free to determine and obtain the local 
funds needed for school support beyond those as- 
sured through the state foundation program plan. 
In many states in which schools are fiscally inde- 
pendent, in that the budget or tax levy does not 
have to be approved by some non-educational 
agency, the state has limited the independence 
of many or all of the local districts by prescribing, 
through its constitution or laws, a tax levy 
beyond which school systems may not go even 
by vote of the people. This seems to mean that 
the state is not willing to give the people of any 
district an opportunity to finance the educational 
program they would like to have. If the state 
enacts laws limiting the local taxes that may be 
levied or voted for school purposes, the only way 
adequate schools can be provided in many 
communities is through a state supported program 
which assures sufficient funds to meet the needs. 
However such a state supported program is not 


likely to be on a sufficiently high level to make 
it possible for all communities to provide the 
type of schools they would like to have. The 
result of severe state limitations on tax levies 
for schools, therefore, is to handicap many com- 
munities and to limit local initiative. 

There are a few states that prescribe a max- 
imum tax levy for schools which includes levies 
that must be made to retire bonds as well as 
levies needed for current expense. Alabama is one 
of these states. The comment that the “present 
limitations have a deadening effect on the desires 
of many people to provide more money for 
better schools’”” seems to explain the situation 
that exists in states that have this type of limi- 
tation, particularly when the limitation is so low 
that it leaves very little margin for local leeway. 

Committees from 12 states reported that there 
is a maximum levy prescribed for current ex- 
pense purposes but that any levy which is neces- 
sary to retire bonds issued for school purposes 
may be made in addition to or beyond this limit. 
There is, however, in almost all cases a limitation 
on the bonds which may be issued, and this 
tends to limit the levies needed for bond service. 
The levies for current expense purposes, how- 
ever, in some of the states having this provision, 
are so low that there is little leeway for the 
districts to provide the program which the dis- 
trict desires. The following comments represent 
the situation prevailing in several states with 
this type of limitation: 


FLORIDA: Handicaps county school boards where 
assessments are low. 

KENTUCKY: Limits adaptability of school districts 
in attempting to meet needs. 

MISSOURI: Practically all districts must vote addi- 
tional levies. 

OKLAHOMA: Tax ceilings and poor assessments 
cause inadequate revenues. This means less education 
than needed or desired by many communities. Total 
levy used with no opportunity for expansion or im- 
provement. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Hampers local initiative, causes 
deficit financing, and is not flexible. Especially disas- 
trous due to poor school district organization and small 
per cent of support from state. 

WISCONSIN: State pays cost of program above 
maximum tax for distressed districts. 


A provision which gives somewhat more lee- 
way is found in about one-fourth of the states. 
The law may prescribe a maximum tax levy of 
amount per pupil for current expense which may 
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be certified by the board, but this maximum may 
be increased when approved by vote of the people 
of the district. In some states, such as Oregon, an 
annual vote is required whenever the limited max- 
imum levy authorized to be made by the board 
must be exceeded. Under present conditions in 
that state annual tax elections are necessary in a 
large proportion of the districts. In California 
where district taxes may be voted for a specified 
number of years, the committees comment that 
even this causes difficulty during present infla- 
tionary times with the need for salary increases. 
Representative comments submitted are as fol- 
lows: 


ILLINOIS: Desirable because local control retained. 
Places greater responsibility on superintendent to de- 
velop greater lay participation for positive tax action 
to offset pressure of tax objectors. 

MONTANA: Situation is agreeable as long as maxi- 
mum levy permits most districts to meet their needs. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Keeps taxes down and curtails 
the school program. 

UTAH: Gives some leeway to boards but not 
enough to permit wealthier districts to expand program 
and experiment with new programs. 

WASHINGTON: Difficult to gain support for spe- 
cial levies. 


Approximately another one-fourth of the states 
allow the local school boards to prescribe the tax 
rate necessary to meet the educational needs. Most 
state committees consider this desirable and com- 
ment on the fact that boards are thus in position 
to provide the money necessary to meet the needs 
and note that it helps to preserve local autonomy. 
Representative comments are as follows: 


CONNECTICUT: Allows local freedom of deter- 
mination. 

MARYLAND: Excellent results obtained in schools. 

NEW YORK: Permits schools to tax local district 
to meet educational program needs. 

TENNESSEE: Preserves local autonomy in school 
finances and encourages supplementing the state mini- 
mum program. 


Some authorities and some of the committees 
are doubtful whether the authority to levy taxes 
without any limit whatever should be left to a 
local school board. Some of them seem to favor 
the plan of authorizing the board to certify the 
necessary taxes up to a certain maximum, then, 
beyond that, permitting the citizens to vote ad- 
ditional levies for a prescribed number of years 
or to vote on the budget. 


LocaL Tax LEEWAY FOR CURRENT EXPENSES 
FOR DistTrRicTs WHICH PARTICIPATE IN 
THE STATE MINIMUM OR FOUNDA- 
TION PROGRAM 


The following practices under this heading are 
considered in the study: 

a. Such districts are required to levy the maxi- 
mum or within 10 per cent of the maximum taxes 
authorized for school purposes. 

b. Such districts are required to levy within 
10 to 40 per cent of the maximum taxes author- 
ized for school purposes. 

c. Such districts have a local tax leeway which 
is more than 40 per cent of the levy required for 
participation in the program. 

There are eight states which do not have any 
kind of minimum or foundation program and a 
number of other states with such limited and in- 
complete programs that the practices under this 
heading are not applicable. When a state estab- 
lishes a foundation program plan it is very im- 
portant that provision be made for all properly 
organized districts to have some taxing leeway 
beyond the local effort required for participation 
in the foundation program. The questions as to 
how much leeway should be authorized and as to 
whether the board should have authority to cer- 
tify any taxes needed to meet the needs as they 
see them or whether the additional taxes should 
have to be approved by vote of the people have 
not been satisfactorily answered. In general it is 
agreed that there should be sufficient leeway to 
enable districts to have considerable latitude for 
enriching or improving their programs. 

Nine states indicated that the local effort re- 
quired for the foundation program is within 10 
per cent of the maximum authorized for school 
purposes. Representative comments regarding this 
practice are as follows: 


KENTUCKY: Kentucky does not have a defensible 
foundation program. The small amount of equaliza- 
tion funds distributed stimulates local effort in equali- 
zation districts. 

MISSOURI: Often makes the maximum the mini- 
mum. 

OKLAHOMA: No local tax leeway to provide for 
expansion or improvements. State foundation program 
becomes maximum program for most schools. 

WASHINGTON: Number of districts that can 
go beyond the minimum program is limited. 

WYOMING: For certain state funds districts are 
required to levy within one mill of maximum appor- 
tionment. This does not allow sufficient leeway. 
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Three state committees reported that the dis- 
tricts are required to levy within 10 to 40 per cent 
of the maximum taxes authorized for school pur- 
poses. Most of them consider that, with this pro- 
vision, there is reasonable leeway for most dis- 
tricts to offer a fairly satisfactory program. Typi- 
cal comments are as follows: 

CALIFORNIA: Keeps minimum and maximum pro- 
gram further apart. 

WISCONSIN: Guarantees acceptable local levy 
while permitting leeway for local district to determine 
which services are essential. 

Committees from 12 states reported that dis- 
tricts participating in the foundation program 
have a local tax leeway which is more than 40 
per cent beyond the levy required for participa- 
tion in the program. They stressed the fact that 
this helps to preserve local autonomy, that it gives 
districts an opportunity to provide a broader pro- 
gtam above the state minimum and that it en- 
courages richer and more flexible programs. 


SCHOOL BONDS AND WARRANT ISSUES 


The following practices are listed on the form 
under this heading: 

a. School bonds may not be issued or indebted- 
ness incurred in excess of 5 per cent of the assess- 
ed valuation. 

b. There is no specified limit on school bonds, 
as such, but the law definitely limits, in terms of 
a percentage of the assessed valuation, the 
amount of bonds which may be issued for all 
purposes. 

c. All school bonds or warrants, regardless of 
the amount, must be approved by the voters. 

d. The school board may issue bonds or war- 
rants up to 2 or 3 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion without a vote of the people. 

e. Bonds must be approved by at least 60 per 
cent of the qualified electors participating in the 
election. 

f. Bonds may be issued when approved by a 
majority of the qualified electors. 

g. Only property owners may participate in a 
school bond election. 

Many states are now facing serious problems as 
a result of limitations on bond issues and the 
procedures that must be used in issuing bonds. 
The following problems are of considerable im- 
portance: (1) Is it possible to develop a more 
defensible plan for regulating bond issues than 
limiting the issue to a fixed percentage of the as- 


sessed valuation which prevents many of the least 
wealthy districts from constructing adequate 
buildings? (2) Does an over-all limitation on 
bonds which includes school bonds hamper school 
building programs? (3) Should approval of the 
voters be required for any issue of bonds or war- 
rants regardless of the size of the issue or should 
school boards be permitted to issue a limited 
amount of bonds without a special election? (4) 
Is approval of bond issues by a majority of the 
persons participating in the election sufficient or 
is there good reason for requiring a much larger 
percentage to vote favorably before bonds can be 
issued? (5) Is there any valid reason for pre- 
scribing that persons who participate in bond elec- 
tions be property owners or have other special 
qualifications? 

Most authorities seem to agree that the policy 
of prescribing a limitation on bond issues which 
is determined by the assessed valuation should 
be restudied. The problem is particularly serious 
when a very low limitation such as 2 per cent is 
prescribed. There are some who favor giving 
boards limited authority to issue bonds represent- 
ing a small percentage of the assessed valuation 
without approval of the voters, particularly if this 
can be done in connection with the state support 
program. Most school authorities believe it es- 
sential that every state develop some sound plan 
that makes it possible for districts to provide 
needed plant facilities without jeopardizing the 
tax structure. They agree that there is no valid rea- 
son for requiring more than a majority of the 
persons participating in the election to vote in 
favor of the bonds and likewise no valid reason 
for prescribing special qualifications for persons 
who participate in bond elections. 

Committees from 19 states reported that bond 
issues are limited to 5 per cent of the assessed 
valuation. In a few states there is a limit of less 
than 5 per cent. A number of state committees 
commented on the fact that limitations lower than 
5 per cent prevent many of the less wealthy school 
systems from constructing needed buildings. In 
other states the limit goes up to 10 per cent and 
in a few cases to more than 10 per cent. Com- 
mittees from 12 states indicated that all bond 
issues including school bonds were limited to 4 
prescribed percentage of the assessed valuation. 
Seventeen state committees indicated that only a 
majority vote was required for approval of bond 
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issues. Ten state committees indicated that a 60 
per cent majority vote was required and seven 
state committees indicated that special qualifica- 
tions such as ownership of property were pre- 


scribed. 
Some of the pertinent comments follow: 


ALABAMA: (Has no specific limit on bond issues 
but has a very limited district tax which may be used 
for current expenses and retirement of bonds.) Limit 
on district tax is low and relatively few bonds can be 
sold. 

CALIFORNIA: Five per cent limitation for each 
level (elementary, high school and junior college) in 
a unified district makes it necessary to confine each 
level to 5 per cent... the fact that enough money 
is not available to meet needs forces the state to par- 
ticipate and broadens the tax base. Difficult to pass 
bond issue with two-thirds majority required. 

CONNECTICUT: (Has an over-all limitation.) Al- 
lows some leeway for schools but some needs may be 
subordinated to other municipal projects. 

FLORIDA: (Requires approval of a majority of 
those on the registration list.) Issues often defeated 
by electors absenting themselves from the election. 
Many parents who pay taxes on rented property can- 
not vote. (Property ownership qualification. ) 

INDIANA: (Has a 2 per cent limit and no state 
assistance.) Limits ability to build. 

IOWA: Prevents sufficient funds to meet present 
day demands and needs. Patrons often protest that a 
minority vote can block needed improvements. 

LOUISIANA: Prevents local boards from incurring 
excessive debts for capital outlay. 

MASSACHUSETTS: (Has an over-all 6 per cent 
limitation.) Defers sound local capital outlay pro- 
grams for all municipal purposes through its psycho- 
logical effect and inhibits schoolhouse construction by 
placing schools in competition with municipal agencies. 

OKLAHOMA: Limits for indebtedness so low that 
capital improvements are impossible in many districts. 
Results in inadequate and unsafe schoolhousing. 

OREGON: Prevents some districts meeting their 
building requirements. Makes a state emergency fund 
urgently required. 

VIRGINIA: Necessary to justify needs to people, and 
gives public a chance to learn more about schools. 


SCHOOL FINANCIAL RECORDS 


Only two practices relating to school financial 
records are listed on the form as follows: 

a. In many districts school accounts are kept 
by a clerk of the board or some other untrained 
lay citizen. 

b. In practically all districts the financial rec- 
ords are kept by a qualified employee of the 
board who is directly responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Practically all of the larger school systems 


throughout the country have a reasonably good 
plan for keeping school financial records and 
making reports. They usually employ a competent 
person or persons who are responsible through 
the superintendent of schools to the board. In a 
few cases, however, the person employed is di- 
rectly responsible to the board rather than to the 
superintendent and this practice makes it difficult 
for the superintendent to keep in touch with all 
developments. The most serious problem, gen- 
erally speaking, is encountered in the small school 
systems. Many of them are not large enough to 
employ a superintendent of schools and have 
only a clerk or some member of the board to keep 
the records and prepare the reports. In many 
cases this results in very inadequate and unsatis- 
factory records. It also complicates greatly any 
auditing procedure that may be used and often 
results in delayed and inaccurate reports. 

Committees from 21 states indicated that a 
clerk or lay citizen, particularly in the smaller 
districts, is commonly responsible for records. 
Most of the other state committees indicated that 
the general practice was to employ a qualified 
person to be responsible for the records. 

Comments of significance relating to states in 
which most districts employed qualified persons 
are as follows: 

ALABAMA: Accurate statement of financial situa- 
tion available at any time. 

NEW YORK: Better procedures used in meeting 
school needs. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Makes school personnel re- 
sponsible and enables them to know conditions. 

TENNESSEE: Systematic accounting procedures 
easily understood. 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII: Records are uniform- 
ly kept. 

Representative comments from committees in 
states in which there are many districts where ac- 
counts are kept by an untrained person follow: 


CALIFORNIA: In many school districts local school 
officials know little or nothing about what happens to 
the money. 

GEORGIA: Some schools have no idea where they 
stand. 

ILLINOIS: Duplicates accounting and hampers exe- 
cution of the budget. 

INDIANA: In townships where accounts are kept 
by township trustees there is little attempt to evaluate 
expenditures in terms of need. 

IOWA: Adequate records are not kept in a majority 
of the schools. 

KANSAS: Records are frequently poorly and in- 
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adequately kept and understood. Poor accounting prac- 
tices. 

MASSACHUSETTS: (Records are kept by qualified 
employee of municipality.) Forces duplication of effort 
since the school district must also keep records to 
properly control expenditures. 

MINNESOTA: Incomplete books in many cases. 

MISSOURI: Poor financial accounting which makes 
for poor planning. 

MONTANA: Mismanagement and poor accounting. 

OREGON: May result in inefficient use of funds. Re- 
ports made to state six to nine months after they are 
due. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Confused practice. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Many records poorly kept. En- 
courages clerk to assume executive powers. 

VERMONT: Sometimes difficult to complete rec- 
ords and make report to state and national educational 
officials. 

WYOMING: Generally results in compilation of un- 
satisfactory state statistics. 


AUDITING OF SCHOOL FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS 


The following practices are listed on the form: 

a. There is no requirement for auditing the 
accounts of many of the smaller districts. 

b. School accounts in all districts are required 
to be audited annually or biennially. 

c. The accounts of most districts are audited 
by a commercial auditing firm employed by the 
board. 

d. The accounts of most districts are audited by 
a state auditing agency. 

In the auditing field there are two or three 
issues which constantly arise. One of these is the 
question of whether an audit should be required. 
In some states there is no definite requirement for 
an audit in certain types of district. The other 
questions which arise are, Who should make the 
audit? and, How often should it be made? 

It is generally agreed that an audit should be 
required and that it should be made annually or 
at least biennially by a competent state auditor or 
a competent independent auditing firm in accord- 
ance with criteria established by the state. 

Committees from 13 states indicated that there 
are no requirements in their states for an audit 
for certain types of district, particularly for some 
of the rural districts. Committees from Arizona, 
Colorado, Illinois and Michigan indicated that 
this practice leads to poor accounting and unsat- 
isfactory business practices. Other comments fol- 
low: 


IOWA: Poor practices continue in smaller districts 
with no check to see that they are being improved. 
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KANSAS: Makes possible loose bookkeeping prac- 
tices, poor records and waste of money. 

MISSOURI: Perpetuates poor accounting proce. 
dures. Records in bad shape. 

NEBRASKA: Inefficient budgeting and _ business 
management. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Lack of adequate program and 
planning. 

OKLAHOMA: Records inadequate and unreliable. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Lack of confidence in schools, 


Committees from 20 states indicated that audits 
are made annually or biennially. Comments from 
states having this practice indicated that it tends 
to promote efficient accounting practices. Com- 
ments from committees in six states in which an 
auditing firm is employed by the local board in- 
clude the following: 

CONNECTICUT: (For certain types of districts.) 
Great care in financial procedures and benefit of im- 
partial criticisms in the field. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Commercial auditing required 
in some districts protects administrative officers. 

UTAH: Would be better if audits were made uni- 
formly by state agency. 


Committees from 15 states reported the audit- 
ing carried out by a state auditing agency. Com- 
ments include the following: 


ALABAMA: More efficient accounting practices, but 
some danger of state control. 

FLORIDA: Insures careful accounting. Shows abuses. 
Informs officials concerning better practice. 

GEORGIA: Forces proper administration of funds. 

KENTUCKY: We are improving our financial ad- 
ministration through supervision by Division of Fi- 
nance. 

MASSACHUSETTS: No evidence that the auditing 
function restricts school program development. 

NEW JERSEY: Tends to establish uniformity of 
practice throughout state. 

TENNESSEE: Gives state a check on school ex- 
penditures in terms of appropriations. 

VIRGINIA: More care and accuracy in accounting. 
Public has more confidence. 


FIscAL YEAR 


The practices listed on the form and included 
in the study are as follows: 

a. In many districts the local school fiscal year 
differs from the state fiscal year. 

b. In all districts the local school fiscal year is 
the same as the state fiscal year. 

c. The state fiscal year begins on October 1, 
January 1, April 1, or some other date during the 
school term. 

d. The state fiscal year is the same as the school 
fiscal year and begins on July 1. 


t 


While in most states the fiscal year begins on 
July 1st and ends on June 30, there are still sev- 
eral states which have fiscal years beginning some- 
time during the school year. There are also a num- 
ber of states in which the fiscal year of some local 
school systems conforms to the fiscal year of the 
city in which the system is located rather than to 
the state fiscal year. 

It is generally agreed that the school fiscal year 
should begin on July 1st and end on June 30th in 
all states and in all districts in those states. This 
policy makes it simpler to account satisfactorily 
for the expenditures for the school year and 
avoids duplication of records and special reports. 

Committees from 11 states indicated that the 
local school year differs from the state fiscal year 
in a number of districts. Comments include the 
following: 


COLORADO: Much confusion. 

CONNECTICUT: Overlapping and lack of uniform- 
ity of planning where state funds are involved. 

INDIANA: Complicates statistical reporting. Un- 
desirable. 

KANSAS: Confusion in budgetary practice, and 
school reports. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Produces confusion and com- 
plication. Defers to next fiscal year the impacts of sal- 
ary adjustments from one-third to two-fifths. 

MICHIGAN: No serious effect. 

NEW JERSEY: It is somewhat confusing. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Probably causes some confusion 
in transfer of funds. 

RHODE ISLAND: Poor planning and poor cost 
picture. 

TEXAS: Results in some confusion. 

WISCONSIN: Budgets are more difficult. Compli- 
cates school financing. 


Committees from six states, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and 
the Territory of Hawaii indicated that the state 
fiscal year begins during the school term and 
that as a result budgeting is made more compli- 
cated, 


STATE CONTROLS AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN FUNDS 


The following two practices were listed under 
this heading on the form: 

a. The state prescribes in considerable detail, 
directly or indirectly, the purposes for which state 
funds may be used and the amount which may be 
used for each purpose (amount for teachers’ sal- 
aries, clerical salaries, telephones, etc.). 
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b. The state prescribes only broad minimum 
standards which must be met, leaving to local 
boards considerable leeway in using the funds 
that are provided. 

One of the major issues in American education 
today is the extent to which states should estab- 
lish requirements with or without reference to par- 
cipation in state funds and the nature of the re- 
quirements which should be established. There 
are some states which distribute funds to schools 
but prescribe no requirements for participation. 
There are others which have such detailed re- 
quirements that there is considerable concern 
about the effect on local initiative and responsi- 
bility. It is generally agreed that requirements 
should be established when necessary to help to 
assure the provision of adequate educational op- 
portunities for children and to safeguard the in- 
terests of taxpayers. However these requirements 
should be, in so far as possible, in the nature of 
broad minimum standards and should provide 
maximum opportunity for local responsibility and 
initiative in going beyond the requirements and 
in planning the entire program. 

The problem is complicated greatly by the 
existence of large numbers of small districts in 
many states. Many of these districts are not prop- 
erly organized to provide a satisfactory program. 
Many state requirements are designed to assure 
that these districts will not neglect their responsi- 
bility. Yet requirements alone will not solve the 
basic problems and in the final analysis a satis- 
factory solution can come only through the de- 
velopment of properly organized districts. 

Many state committees indicated that they 
thought the present state requirements were suf- 
ficiently in the nature of minimum standards and 
were broad enough that they permitted the local 
board to develop a program to meet the needs. In 
at least seven states, however, reference is made 
to requirements that involve many details and 
which may tend to handicap local school systems. 
Some of the more significant comments are: 


MISSOURI: Encourages local districts to offer serv- 
ices, but tends to decrease local initiative. 

INDIANA: Avoids diverting tuition (salary) funds 
for other uses. 

KENTUCKY: Little effect due to small amount of 
state support. 

LOUISIANA: Helps to assure the maintenance of 
a minimum balanced program. 
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NORTH CAROLINA: Makes it hard to secure 
money for an unusual need. 

OKLAHOMA: Tends to limit local initiative and 
results in fixing of budget items and amounts from 
state level. Destroys local planning and determina- 
tion. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Insures continued local control 
and interest. Removes school program from state-wide 
lobbies and interests. Makes for few subject matter 
prescriptions. 

A few state committees indicated need for 
strengthening state minimum requirements. The 
committee from Montana, for example, stated: 
“Present requirements are good but some need 


strengthening.” 


NUMBER OF STATE GRANTS OR APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR LocAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The practices listed under this heading on the 
form follow: 


a. Practically all grants or appropriations for 


schools (at least 90 per cent) are provided 
through one major general purpose fund. 

b. There are two to four major grants or ap- 
propriations for schools. 

c. There are several (five or more) separate 
grants or appropriations for schools, each of 
which is for a rather specific phase of the educa- 
tional program. 

A number of states have moved in the direc- 
tion of establishing special-purpose funds—that 
is funds which can be used only for a specific 
purpose, such as transportation. Most states on 
the other hand have moved in the direction of 
eliminating special-purpose funds and establish- 
ing only one major general-purpose fund. 

There is general agreement that the establish- 
ment of a large number of special-purpose funds 
tends to complicate the program and make it 
more difficult for the local school systems to de- 
velop or maintain a balanced program of educa- 
tional services. The establishment of a series of 
special-purpose funds tends to result in indirect 
state control of the local program which is likely 
to be highly undesirable. It also complicates great- 
ly the matter of accounting and reporting. 

Committees from 15 states reported that 90 
per cent or more of the state funds are distributed 
through one general-purpose fund. Committees 
from 15 states indicated that their states have two 
to four major grants or appropriations for schools. 
Committees from 12 states indicated that their 
states have 5 or more separate funds or grants. 
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Some representative comments relating to a ma- 
jor general-purpose fund are as follows: 


ALABAMA: Local board may shift money from one 
service to another permitting better school program. 

FLORIDA: Insures a more or less balanced program. 
Encourages local initiative and planning and aids em. 
ployment of better trained teachers. 

KENTUCKY: Permits local boards to use funds 
more nearly in accord with the need for the locality. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Allows community latitude to 
apportion support program. 

NEW JERSEY: Facilitates administration of fund. 

NEW YORK: Permits schools to use allotments as 
needed and gives leeway in school planning and opera- 
tion. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Requires the legislature to un- 
derstand the needs and purposes of education, and state 
responsibilities for achieving them. Promotes local ini- 
tiative. Prevents improper emphasis on any one phase 
of the educational program. 

VERMONT: Opinion is divided. Some think that 
special effort should be considered. 


Comments from states having from two to four 
major grants or funds are as follows: 


INDIANA: Three major aids in minimum founda- 
tion program: tuition, equalization, and transporta- 
tion; guarantees these three phases of minimum foun- 
dation program in all school corporations. 

IOWA: Increases in state aid channeled into the 
same fund rather than new areas. 

TEXAS: Arrangement is satisfactory. Existence of 
different funds is due to historical reasons. 

WISCONSIN: Tends to emphasize specific areas of 
the school program. 

WYOMING: Different bases of distribution are con- 
fusing. Often creates inequalities. 


The following are some of the comments sub- 
mitted by states having five or more separate spe- 
cial-purpose funds: 


ILLINOIS: Undesirable. Prevents flexibility. Danger 
of too many funds. Best to make total educational ap- 
propriation to the local school system to be expended 
as it deems best. 

LOUISIANA: Encourages the development of spe- 
cial programs but may hamper local initiative. 

MICHIGAN: Encourages establishment of special 
services. Often desirable. 

MISSOURI: State monies are sometimes dissipated 
on unjustified offerings in order to secure funds. 

OKLAHOMA: Prevents comprehensive local plan- 
ning of educational program and in many cases results 
in unbalance of support of services. Results in ineffi- 
ciency in terms of inadequate education. Robs local 
board of responsibility. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Mixed. Encourages some pfo- 
gressive steps. 

RHODE ISLAND: Good because money is spent 
for allotted purposes. 
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VIRGINIA: Reasonable assurance that the funds 
will be used as intended and as a means of relieving 
local tax burden. 


The committees from California, which has 
several major grants, with considerable funds ap- 
portioned by school levels and also several spe- 
cial-purpose funds, had a mixed reaction. One 
comment was “Creates complexities in adminis- 
tration of funds. May bring about competition for 
funds. May make inefficient use of funds for pro- 
grams not needed.”” Another comment was “‘It is 
good that funds required by constitution are al- 
ways available but bad that additional funds must 
be obtained in competition with other groups.” 


BASES FOR ALLOTTING STATE FUNDS FOR 
LocaL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The following three practices are listed on the 
form: 

a. All or most funds for schools (more than 
60 per cent) are apportioned as flat grants (so 
much per pupil, teacher or other unit, without 
reference to local ability). 

b. Approximately one-half of the funds (40 
to 60 per cent) are apportioned as flat grants and 
the remainder largely on an equalizing or foun- 
dation program basis. 

c. Most funds (more than 60 per cent of the 
total) are apportioned on an equalizing or foun- 
dation program basis. 

Flat-grant funds are funds which are distributed 
to local systems on the basis of a fixed amount 
per unit (such as the pupil or school census 
child) without reference to wealth or need. Or- 
dinarily no local effort is required for participa- 
tion in these funds. Flat-grant funds are not con- 
sidered a very satisfactory basis for state support. 
They provide some assistance to all local school 
systems, but make it possible for the more wealthy 
systems either to provide a greatly enriched pro- 
gram or to keep down their local tax levies, while 
the less wealthy systems have to make an ex- 
cessive effort to provide even a minimum pro- 
gram. Two states, North Carolina and Delaware, 
have undertaken to support a rather complete 
foundation program from state flat-grant funds, 
but studies have raised serious questions about 
these plans. 

There has been a distinct tendency for states 
to distribute an increasing proportion of their 
state funds on an equalization or foundation pro- 


gram basis during recent years. The objective is 
to guarantee a satisfactory foundation program 
for all children by a partnership plan of state- 
local support. When this plan is properly de- 
veloped, it is recognized as most desirable. 

Comments regarding flat-grant distributions in- 
cluded the following: 


ARIZONA: Unfair to children in poor districts. 

CALIFORNIA: Increases inequities between districts, 
perpetuates small school districts that should reorgan- 
ize, makes certain districts and administrators political- 
ly active to secure more such grants, and increases ri- 
valry between educational segments for tax funds. 

IOWA: Inefficient districts are enabled to maintain 
themselves. Inequalities in educational opportunities 
have not been removed. Nothing is conducive to need- 
er reorganization. 

KANSAS: More equalizing is needed. Equalization 
plan is satisfactory but should be made available to 
secondary schools. 

KENTUCKY: Local needs are not adequately pro- 
vided for, therefore poorer districts are without needed 
support. 

MISSOURI: Not original intention of law but grants 
have increased until minimum is small per cent of 
whole grant. 

OREGON: Too little recognition of local need. The 
poorer districts do not receive adequate funds. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Does not encourage redistrict- 
ing which in turn places extra burden on certain dis- 
tricts. Unequal tax distribution and unequal educa- 
tional opportunity. 

WYOMING: Greater inequalities are created than 
can be corrected by the very small equalization fund. 


‘Some of the more outstanding comments re- 
garding funds distributed largely on an equaliza- 
tion basis are as follows: 


ALABAMA: Rural schools have better programs. 

FLORIDA: Provides a floor as a minimum for all 
counties and encourages local effort to provide a more 
adequate program. 

INDIANA: A marked improvement over state school 
relief and tuition support distributions on previous 
plan. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Permits more state aid to lo- 
calities of great need. Equalizes opportunities to some 
extent. 


PER CENT OF DISTRICTS PARTICIPATING IN 
EQUALIZING OR FOUNDATION 
PROGRAM FUNDS 


The practices listed on the form are as follows: 

a. Only a small percentage of the districts in 
the state (less than 30 per cent) participate. 

b. Between 30 per cent and 60 per cent of the 
districts participate. 
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c. Most but not all of the districts (more than 
70 per cent) participate. 

d. All districts in the state participate. 

There are at least eight states that have no 
equalization or foundation program funds so a 
number of state committees have not checked any 
practice under this heading. It is recognized that 
if an equalization or foundation program is to be 
established on a satisfactory basis in a state it 
should be so developed that it will assure reason- 
ably adequate educational opportunities in all dis- 
tricts. If a substantial portion of the districts do 
not participate in the fund, this fact provides 
rather definite evidence that the program is in- 
adequate in some respects. Several states have 
developed programs only for the so-called weak 
or distressed districts. These programs are so 
limited and inadequate that they could not be 
satisfactory from any point of view except that 
they do provide some assistance for these dis- 
tricts. 

Committees from four states, Nevada, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming, indicated that 
fewer than 30 per cent of the districts participate 
in the equalization program. Committees from 
five states stated that from 30 to 60 per cent par- 
ticipate. Committees from 12 states indicated 
that 70 per cent or more, but not all of the dis- 
tricts, are participating. Committees from 14 
states stated that all districts participate. 

Comments from states in which few districts 
participate are as follows: 


NEVADA: Effect is not detrimental and probably 
the equalization funds should be used only in those 
districts where help is needed. 

VIRGINIA: Amount is too small. More counties 
need equalization. 

WISCONSIN: Numerous local districts find the 
financial burden great. 

WYOMING: The foundation program cannot be 
maintained even in those districts that receive equali- 
zation money because only a percentage of the com- 
puted equalization money is available. 


For states in which all or most districts par- 
ticipate the following comments are typical: 


CALIFORNIA: Attempt made to equalize the bur- 
den but there is not enough equalization. 

CONNECTICUT: All districts get some state funds 
but effect depends upon distribution formula. 

FLORIDA: State funds do not separate interests of 
poor and wealthy counties. Equivalent share in mini- 
mum program according to taxpaying ability. 


GEORGIA: Gives better opportunities for all chil- 
dren. 

INDIANA: Guarantees minimum foundation pro- 
gram in every school corporation with uniform local 
effort. 

KANSAS: Widespread approval of state aid pro. 
gram. 

LOUISIANA: Discourages local effort. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Stimulates willingness to sup. 
port state aid program and prevents militant opposition 
by more able communities. 

NEW JERSEY: More equitable distribution. 

NEW YORK: Aid to all schools provides for more 
equitable distribution of state funds. 

OKLAHOMA: Raises the level of educational op. 
portunity in the state. 

OREGON: The poorer districts do not receive ade- 
quate funds. 

PENNSYLVANIA: All districts have an interest in 
state school finance. 

RHODE ISLAND: Formula is so complicated as to 
be ineffective. 

TEXAS: Unity of method of financing. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH STATE FUNDS ARE 
PROVIDED TO LOCAL SCHOOL SysTEMS 


The following practices are listed on the form: 

a. Most of the funds are apportioned, ear- 
marked and must be used for teachers’ salaries. 

b. Districts must use at least a certain mini- 
mum per cent (e.g., 70 per cent) of state funds 
for teachers’ salaries. 

c. State funds may be used for current expense 
items but may not be used for capital outlay. 

d. The state support program specifically pro- 
vides state funds for capital outlay (construction) 
as well as for current expense. 

It is evident from studies that have been made 
that states cannot expect to have a well-rounded 
and satisfactory foundation program of education 
if they restrict their state funds to be used only 
for certain designated purposes. Several states, for 
example, have set up appropriations which can be 
used only for salaries and some of these provide 
no funds for other current expense or for capital 
outlay. Others designate that a certain percentage 
of the total must be used for salaries. In such 
cases districts with a large amount of transporta- 
tion are likely to be handicapped. More and more 
states are providing funds for a comprehensive 
well-rounded program, including capital outlay. 
This seems to be essential if the program is to 
be satisfactory. 

Four states have indicated that most of the state 
funds are earmarked for teachers’ salaries and 
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five that districts must use at least a certain per 
cent of the state funds for teachers’ salaries. Com- 
ments include the following: 


CALIFORNIA: (Where 85 per cent of state funds 
must be used for salaries.) Tends to increase salaries 
in small schools. Difficult to administer in some dis- 
tricts. . . . For districts of low assessed valuation does 
not leave sufficient funds for other items. 

KENTUCKY: State funds are only about one-half 
of the total revenue, therefore this provision has little 


effect. 
INDIANA: Guarantees payment of minimum pro- 
gram salaries by preventing diversion of such funds 


for other uses. 
MISSOURI: Teachers are largely paid from state 
funds and current expense comes largely from local 


funds. 


Seventeen states indicated that state funds may 
be used for current expense but not for capital 
outlay. Comments include the following: 


COLORADO: Handicap to fast growing districts. 

KANSAS: Leaves complete burden of financing cap- 
ital outlay with local district. 

OKLAHOMA: Places full budget of capital outlay 
on local district. Poor housing too general. 


Thirteen states indicated that funds may be 
used both for current expense and capital outlay. 
Some comments follow: 


FLORIDA: Greater degree of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity with respect to capital outlay 
needs. Formula tends to provide for a balanced school 
program in terms of major categories of expenditures. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Encourages local action in 
needed building programs. 

TENNESSEE: Encourages separate systems of the 
state to plan long-range building programs. 


Most committees in states in which there are 
no state funds which may be used for capital out- 
lay commented on the fact that as a result many 
districts are not able to construct needed build- 


ings. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM ON WHICH THE APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF FUNDS IS BASED 


The policies listed with reference to scope of 
the program for which state funds are provided 
are as follows: 

a. Grades one to twelve or some combination 
thereof. 

b. Kindergarten and grades one to twelve. 

c. Junior college (grades 13 and 14) and 
grades one to twelve. 


d. Grades one to twelve plus kindergarten and 
junior college. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that serv- 
ices which are not included in the state support 
program are likely not to be provided in many of 
the less wealthy districts. For example if the state 
Support program prevents state money from be- 
ing used for kindergartens, many of the less 
wealthy districts will not be in position to attempt 
to provide kindergartens. Similar statements may 
be made with reference to junior colleges, pro- 
vision for year-round activities, exceptional chil- 
dren and other services. 

A large proportion of the states provide state 
funds for use only for grades 1 to 12. Fourteen 
include kindergartens, and five include services 
from the kindergarten through the junior college. 
In Alabama where state funds cannot be used for 
kindergartens the committee reported that as a 
result few kindergarten programs are operated. 
In California the committees commented on the 
fact that the program encourages establishment 
of kindergartens and junior colleges but some 
handicaps are encountered because nursery schools 
and certain phases of adult education are not in- 
cluded. In Illinois the comment was made that the 
program fails to encourage adult education, 
junior colleges and nursery schools, but encour- 
ages kindergartens. In Florida attention was 
called to the fact that the program provides 
educational opportunities for pre-school, kinder- 
garten, and post-high school (junior college) 
levels for a much larger per cent of the popula- 
tion than the previous program. 


LENGTH OF TERM FOR WHICH 
STATE FUNDS ARE APPORTIONED 


The following policies regarding length of 
term for which state funds are provided are 
listed on the form: 

a. An eight-months term. 

b. A nine-months term. 

c. A ten-months term. 

d. The following services for the full year 
in addition to the regular term as indicated above: 

Among the states, funds are apportioned for 
varying lengths of school term ranging from 
eight months to ten months. In some states 
certain services are encouraged through state 
support on a year-round basis. Three state com- 
mittees indicated that funds are apportioned on 
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an eight-months basis (Illinois, Kentucky and 
Mississippi); 26 that funds are apportioned on 
a nmine-months basis; and six states (Florida, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York 
and Oklahoma) and Washington, D. C. on a 
ten-months basis. (This does not necessarily 
mean a ten-months term.) Six state committees 
and the Territory of Hawaii reported that funds 
are available for certain services on a year-round 
basis. These include Florida, Illinois, New York, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and Virginia. Comments on 
the eight-month term apportionment plan are 
as follows: 

KENTUCKY: Poorer districts maintain only min- 
imum length of term. 

MISSOURI: (where certain funds are apportioned 
for varying lengths of term) Intensifies educational 
inequalities because 9 and 10 months are optional. 

ILLINOIS: Does not encourage longer terms. Re- 
tards reorganization and limits opportunities. 


Comments regarding the apportionment for a 
ten-month term are as follows: 

FLORIDA: (ten months of services required but 
only nine months of school term necessary) Provides 
time for pre-school and post-school planning. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Forces schools to be open 
from the first week in September to the third week 
in June. 

NEW YORK: Assures a minimum school year of 
190 days. 

OKLAHOMA: (funds apportioned for ten months 
but only nine months school required) Permits pre- 
school and post-school conferences, planning and 
attendance at professional meetings by staff. 


Florida made the following comment on funds 
for certain services for the full year: ‘Provides 
continuity in school program. Enriches education- 
al services.” 


PROCEDURES USED IN APPORTIONING STATE 
ScHOOL FUNDs TO LOCAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The practices listed on the form are as follows: 

a. All funds are apportioned on the basis of 
objective formula prescribed by law. 

b. Most funds are apportioned on the basis 
of objective formula but some are distributed on 
relatively subjective bases (budget approval, 
expenditures, etc.). 

c. Substantial funds are apportioned on the 
basis of approved budgets or applications, or 
some other plan involving considerable sub- 
jectivity and discretion. 
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Authorities agree that state school funds should 
be apportioned to districts on the basis of an ob- 
jective formula. Either state or local school offi- 
cials should be able to apply the formula and ar- 
rive at the same results. 

There are still a number of states that distribute 
certain funds on the basis of subjective formulae, 
Such formulae are considered undesirable because 
of the likelihood that the apportionment will be 
influenced by the personal biases of state or local 
officials or both. Subjective bases for apportion- 
ment are most commonly used for funds for dis- 
tressed districts and for such special purpose 
funds as those for exceptional children. 

Committees from 24 states indicated that all 
funds are apportioned on the basis of objective 
formulae. Comments include the following: 


ALABAMA: Prevents feeling that members of the 
state department of education are discriminatory in 
the distribution of state funds. Makes possible for 
state department to render more consultative services. 

CALIFORNIA: Local systems are treated equally 
and can definitely plan on major amounts of state 
funds. Eliminates pressure and discrimination. 

COLORADO: Removes apple polishing and argu- 
ments over funds. 

FLORIDA: Places floor under school program. 
Minimizes state control and favors local planning. 
Prevents discrimination. 

KENTUCKY: Enables school districts to anticipate 
revenues in planning programs and prevents favoritism. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Inspires confidence at local 
level. 

MONTANA: Stability and efficiency in distribution 
of funds. 

OKLAHOMA: Treats all alike but tends to become 
rigid and to prevent change. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Assures understanding among 
districts. Avoids charges of unfairness. 

RHODE ISLAND: Little chance for political 
favoritism. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Principle is good but formula 
is not. 

VERMONT: At least definite but formula needs 
revision. 


Comments from states in which some funds 
are distributed on a subjective basis are as 
follows: 


CALIFORNIA: Transportation and county service 
funds are apportioned on the basis of approved 
budgets and expenditures. This program not well 
balanced. State rewards high expenditures which may 
be result of inefficiency and not need. 

LOUISIANA: Inequities in assessments and large 
private school enrollments cause considerable inequity 
in distribution of public school funds. 


MARYLAND: Liberalizes programs of education. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Some irregularities and dis- 
content about distribution. 
OHIO: Personal judgments have to enter in. 
NEW JERSEY: Distribution on subjective basis 
is to help poorer districts. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MAJOR FUNDs TO 
LocaL TAX EFFORT 


The following practices are listed on the form 
under this heading: 

a. No minimum local tax effort is required or 
prescribed for participation in major state funds. 

b. A uniform local tax effort is prescribed but 
the local funds provided as a result of this effort 
are in addition to the uniform amount provided 
by the state. 

c. State funds are increased up to a certain 
maximum as the local tax effort is increased. 

d. The state assures a minimum foundation 
program for all districts by providing for each 
district the amount needed to supplement the 
proceeds from a required local tax effort. 

The issue of what, if any, local tax effort 
should be required for participation in state 
funds has apparently not been resolved in a 
number of states because practices vary widely. 
There are some states that require no local effort 
whatever; others that require some local effort 
but the revenues from the local taxes are available 
to the district in addition to the state funds; 
others provide additional state funds up to a 
certain maximum if the local effort is increased. 
Most states with foundation program plans 
deduct the revenues available from the required 
local effort from the cost of the program as 
a basis for determining the state funds to be 
provided. 

It is generally recognized that a program of 
support which requires both state and local 
effort (partnership program) constitutes a better 
plan than any program which provides state 
funds without reference to local effort. There 
are two ways of guaranteeing a foundation 
program. One is to provide all of the funds 
from state sources. There is some evidence that 
this plan tends to result in detailed state con- 
trols in an effort to safeguard the expenditures 
and apparently is a retarding influence on local 
effort. The other way of guaranteeing a foun- 
dation program is through a partnership plan 
of support where both state and local funds are 
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used to finance the program. Most states have 
moved in this direction and it is generally con- 
sidered a better plan. 

Committees from eleven states reported that 
no local tax effort is prescribed as a basis for 
participation in major state funds. Comments 
on this plan are as follows: 


ARIZONA: Tendency for local districts to levy no 
local tax though the tax is badly needed. 

CALIFORNIA: Forty-three districts have no local 
tax and are content to provide whatever education 
they can from basic state aid. 

CONNECTICUT: Under this plan the local tax 
effort varies widely. 

IOWA: State aid is not related to need; inequality 
of effort. 

KENTUCKY: Burden of support is not equally 
distributed. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Local people feel that foun- 
dation program is state responsibility, therefore tends 
to kill local initiative. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Increases problem of unequal 
tax burden and educational opportunity, much of 
meager state aid is dissipated in the relatively rich 
districts. 

One state (Wyoming) reported that the local 
tax effort required is in addition to state funds, 


commenting as follows: 


WYOMING: In many districts tax levies would 
have to be raised beyond normal requirements. Some 
districts forego the extra levy and do not take state 
funds. 


Vermont and Wisconsin reported that state 
funds increase as the local effort is increased. 


Comments are as follows: 


VERMONT: Increasing state funds has little effect, 
as the standard is set too low. 

WISCONSIN: Encourages local school districts to 
make extra effort in the support of good educational 


programs. 


Significant comments from states reporting 
partnership foundation programs where local 
effort is required to help to support the program 
are as follows: 


INDIANA: Greatly increased equalization. Enables 
many school corporations to exceed minimum foun- 
dation program. 

KANSAS: Makes everyone conscious of local costs 
and is good in this respect. 

MISSOURI: Inadequate. Fails to accomplish its 
purpose. Minimum set too low. 

OKLAHOMA: Causes some districts to exert more 
local effort than formerly but requires some districts 
to use too much local taxpaying ability. 
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TENNESSEE: Improved the total school program. 
WISCONSIN: Encourages local school districts 
to make extra effort in support of good school program. 


PROCEDURES USED IN DETERMINING LOCAL Tax 
EFFORT AND FUNDS REQUIRED FOR THE 
EQUALIZATION OR FOUNDATION PROGRAM 


The practices listed under this heading on the 
form are as follows: 

a. A uniform minimum tax rate is prescribed 
on property which is mot assessed at a uniform 
ratio in all districts. 

b. A uniform minimum tax rate is prescribed 
on property which /s assessed at a uniform ratio 
in all districts. 

c. A uniform tax effort is prescribed but the 
rate or amount to be provided is determined by 
calculating a uniform ratio for all districts. 

d. A uniform tax effort is prescribed but the 
rate or amount to be provided is determined by 
calculating an index of tax-paying ability. 

Unfortunately many states have not yet work- 
ed out a satisfactory plan for measuring the local 
effort which is or should be required for partic- 
ipation in partnership foundation program plans. 
It is generally recognized that a fixed tax rate 
applied to locally determined assessed valuations, 
when assessment practices vary greatly, is not 
satisfactory because it results in providing addi- 
tional funds to districts in which the assessment 
ratios are lowest. Several states during recent 
years have moved in the desirable direction of 
achieving better measures of local effort by 
assuring uniformity of assessments, or, in lieu 
of that, of determining assessment ratios or an in- 
dex of taxpaying ability as a basis for computing 
the local effort required for the program. When 
ratios or indices of taxpaying ability are used, 
districts with low assessment ratios may have to 
use higher tax rates in order to provide the funds 
required, but the effort is equitable if the ratios 
and indices are properly determined. 

Committees from 11 states reported that no 
local tax effort is prescribed for participation in 
state funds. Committees from 12 states reported 
that the foundation program plan requires a 
uniform levy on property which is not assessed 
at a uniform ratio in all districts. Representative 
comments regarding the uniform levy with vary- 
ing assessment ratios were as follows: 


CALIFORNIA: Nullifies efforts to equalize and has 


caused considerable effort to return to a straight 
apportionment per unit of A.D.A. 

IOWA: Keeping assessments low, increases receipts 
from the state funds. 

KANSAS: Tends to magnify existing inequalities. 

LOUISIANA: Brings about additional inequalities, 

MISSOURI: It is profitable for a district to have a 
low assessment. 

OKLAHOMA: Encourages low assessment and less 
contribution toward foundation program. 


Comments regarding plans for assuring uni- 
formity of assessment or of tax effort indicate 
that this objective is desirable but that in a few 
cases the plan is not working too well. For 
example: 


ILLINOIS: Helps to equalize tax burden in theory, 
but not in practice. 

INDIANA: A marked improvement but assessment 
ratio factors are greatly in need of revision. 


Comments from states where the plan seems 
to be working satisfactorily included: 


FLORIDA: Support of foundation program at 
approximately equivalent effort regardless of varying 
tax assessment policies. 

KENTUCKY: Has effect of requiring equalization 
districts to put forth greater effort in terms of in- 
creased assessments or tax rates. 

NEW YORK: Enables the community to operate 
schools without undue hardship. Tends to bring 
uniform burden on all districts. 

WISCONSIN: More equitable distribution of state 
aid. Eliminates subsidies for low assessments. 


THE STATE SUPPORT PLAN AND THE 
PuPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


The practices listed on the form are as follows: 

a. The state plan allots more teacher- or 
pupil-units for a high school (that is, fewer 
pupils per teacher) than for an elementary 
school of the same size. 

b. The state plan allots the same number 
of teacher- or pupil-units for elementary schools 
as for high schools of the same size (same 
number of pupils per teacher). 

c. The state plan provides for units for prin- 
cipals and supervisors in addition to the units 
for regular classroom teachers. 

d. The state plan provides for units for special 
instructional personnel (such as librarians and 
counsellors) in addition to the units for regular 
classroom teachers. 

e. The state plan provides for units for teach- 
ers of vocational education, adult education and 
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exceptional children in addition to the units for 
regular classroom teachers. 

Nearly half the states use teacher or classroom 
units as a measure of need in connection with the 
state program of support. Many use pupil units 
of various types. If properly developed either 
the classroom or the weighted pupil unit con- 
stitutes a reasonably satisfactory measure of edu- 
cational need. However, in developing and using 
this unit, it is generally agreed that care should be 
exercised to see that the number of pupils per 
teacher is not set so low for all small schools that 
nonisolated and unnecessary schools are encour- 
aged to continue in operation; that the number 
of pupils per teacher for elementary schools is 
not set so high that most elementary schools 
are handicapped; or that the need for librarians, 
counsellors, supervisors, principals and other 
staff members is not overlooked in development 
of the formula with the result that in many dis- 
tricts such services can be provided only by over- 
loading teachers. 

Committees from 13 states indicated fewer 
pupils per teacher are used for determining units 
for high schools than for elementary schools. 
Some of the significant comments on this practice 
are as follows: 


ALABAMA: Elementary teachers feel high schools 
are favored. 

CALIFORNIA: Penalizes the lower school division. 
Unbalances whole school. Perpetuates salary and class 
differences among teachers of various levels. 

LOUISIANA: Provides adequate staff for high 
schools but may encourage too many high schools. 

MINNESOTA: One effect has been the perpetu- 
ation of small high schools. 

MISSOURI: Crowds elementary schools. Some 
effect on relative importance that people give to 
teachers of these two levels. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Encourages high 
schools and over-crowded elementary. 


small 


Some significant comments from committees 
from states which use the same number of 
pupils per teacher in computing units for ele- 
mentary and high schools are as follows: (This 
does not necessarily mean the same class load 
because provision is usually made for special 
instructional services which may be used as 
local school system sees fit). 

FLORIDA: Provides for improvement of every 
level. Reduces elementary teacher load. 


INDIANA: Widespread favorable acceptance of 
Present plan by school people. (Indiana previously 


used a much larger number of pupils per teacher 
for elementary schools than for high schools. ) 

OREGON: The use a district makes of its funds 
is up to the district. 

WISCONSIN: It is recognized that elementary 
education is as important as secondary and should be 
supported on the same basis. 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII: Higher degree of 
equality of educational opportunity. 

Some formulas for determining need have been 
based largely on practices with reference to teach- 
er load and have not made adequate provisions 
for principals, supervisors and special instruction- 
al services. Some states making provision for 
these units offered comments such as the follow- 


ing: 


FLORIDA: Enriches school program through ad- 
ministrative and special services. 

MARYLAND: Greater flexibility and freedom to 
develop programs in many directions. 

NEW YORK: Fosters vocational work and sharing 
of special teachers. 

OREGON: Additional services encouraged. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Health service and attention to 
individual needs assured. 

VIRGINIA: Stimulates local units to employ prin- 
cipals and supervisors on a 12-month basis. 

WASHINGTON: Employment of special instruc- 
tional personnel encouraged. 


Basis USED FOR PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS IN 
STATE SUPPORT PLAN 


The two practices listed on the form are: 

a. Pupil-teacher ratios used in the state sup- 
port plan were determined largely on the basis 
of average practice in the state. 

b. Pupil-teacher ratios used in the state support 
plan were determined largely by best practices. 

For a number of years a rather commonly ac- 
cepted procedure for developing a formula to 
determine educational need was to base it on 
average practice within the state. The effect of 
incorporating the average practice in the formula 
for determining pupil-teacher ratios for the state 
support program has been unfortunate because 
there are many inequities in current practice. The 
effect in many states has been to handicap ele- 
mentary schools, perpetuate unnecessary small 
schools, and provide other handicaps. While the 
ratios used in the formula do not necessarily de- 
termine the class load, they tend to be the decid- 
ing factor regarding practices which can be used 
in the less wealthy districts. It is now generally 
recognized that the better procedure is to attempt 
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to determine what is necessary for a satisfactory 
program of education on all levels. 

Nine states reported that average practice was 
used as a basis for determining the teacher-pupil 
ratios incorporated in the formula for state aid. 
Representative comments are as follows: 


KANSAS: Perpetuates small schools and _ inade- 
quate school opportunity. 

MARYLAND: Pupil-teacher ratio of 30 per teacher 
in elementary schools. 

MISSOURI: Has tendency to freeze class size. Too 
many schools have too few teachers for too many 
pupils. 

OKLAHOMA: Tends to retain small and weak 
schools and to discourage reorganization. 

TENNESSEE: Some advantages are given to large 
elementary and small high schools. 

WYOMING: This is an old formula and is now 
quite inappropriate because many schools have tended 
to reduce their pupil-teacher ratios. 


Ten states reported that best practice or what 
it takes to do a good job was used as a basis for 
determining the formula. Some of the significant 
comments are as follows: 


ALABAMA: Causes many districts to improve 
method by which teacher units are assigned to schools. 

COLORADO: Reduces class size. 

FLORIDA: Resulted from demand of citizens for 
reduction of class size in elementary schools. Made it 
possible to maintain reasonable pupil-teacher ratios 
despite increase in population and lack of classrooms. 

OREGON: Encourages additional service and more 
favorable pupil-teacher ratios. 

UTAH: Best practice basis tempered by actual prac- 
tice. Serves as a guide for districts. 

WASHINGTON: More favorable class size. 

WISCONSIN: Put into practice the results of best 
educational thinking. 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII: 
may change every two years. 


Pupil-teacher ratio 


THE STATE SUPPORT PLAN AND 
TEACHERS SALARIES 


The following practices under this heading are 
listed on the form used in this study: 

a. The state has established a required state 
minimum salary schedule and pays teachers this 
schedule exclusively from state funds. 

b. The state has established a required state 
minimum salary schedule but requires local school 
systems to pay part of the cost in proportion to 
their relative taxpaying ability. 

c. The state has established a required state 
minimum salary schedule but provided no addi- 
tional funds from state sources for a school sys- 


tem which employs well trained teachers as con- 
trasted with a school system which employs teach- 
ers with low training. 

d. The state has not established a required 
state minimum salary schedule but it allots more 
funds per teacher to a school system which em- 
ploys well trained teachers than to a school sys- 
tem which employs poorly trained teachers. 

e. The state has not established a required 
state minimum salary schedule. It allots any state 
funds which may be applied to teachers’ salaries 
on a uniform basis per unit to all school systems 
regardless of the training of teachers. 

There are a number of issues in this area which 
have not yet been satisfactorily resolved by all 
states. Several states prescribe a state minimum 
salary schedule for teachers. Two or three of these 
support the salary schedule entirely from state 
funds while others require local school systems 
to meet part of the cost. Some states allot funds 
on the basis of an apportioning schedule related 
to training while other states base the plan for 
allotment on the number of teacher units, with- 
out reference either to training or to experience 
of teachers employed. 

It is generally recognized that a state salary 
schedule is either meaningless or works a hard- 
ship on less wealthy districts unless sufficient 
funds from state sources or from a combination 
of state and local sources are assured to meet the 
costs involved. If there is a wide range in the 
level of training of teachers employed among the 
different districts, some differentiation on the 
basis of training may be justified for the appor- 
tionment schedule provided the program is sup- 
ported by a combination of state and local funds 
and provided the differentiation does not extend 
beyond a “‘stabilization point’’ such as five years 
of training. 

Committees from two states and the Territory 
of Hawaii indicated that a state salary schedule 
is being used and is supported entirely from state 
funds. The committee from North Carolina made 
the comment that in many areas state salaries are 
not supplemented by local funds. 

Committees from six states indicated that the 
state schedule is supported by a combination of 
state and local funds: Comments are as follows: 

INDIANA: Encourages employment of better quali- 
fied teachers as measured by training and experience. 

NEW YORK: Helps the poor districts to get good 
teachers. 
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TENNESSEE: Increased salaries in practically all 
systems, thereby making teaching more attractive to 
qualified applicants. 

TEXAS: Minimum salary scale provides a more 
stable basis for teachers’ salaries. 


Committees from seven states indicated that 
there is a required state salary schedule but that 
this schedule provides no additional funds from 
state sources for a school system that employs 
well trained teachers. Comments are as follows: 


KENTUCKY: State minimum is so low that it 
ceases to be effective. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Does not encourage high sal- 
aries for professional staffs in municipalities and places 
the state at a disadvantage in hiring teachers. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Does not encourage raising 
the level of staff. Promotes cheap bargaining. 

NEW JERSEY: The good teacher who starts teach- 
ing in the poorer districts soon moves to a district 
where better salaries are paid. 

PENNSYLVANIA: No encouragement to hire teach- 
ers with advanced training. Actually handicaps teach- 
ers with advanced degrees from getting new position. 
District saves money by employing lowest certification 
level. 

VERMONT: In some cases causes town school dis- 
tricts to employ cheaper and less well qualified teach- 
ers. 


Committees from four states reported that no 
state salary schedule is prescribed but that the al- 
lotment of state funds is based on training of 
teachers (rather than on training and experience 
as in a salary schedule). Comments are as fol- 
lows: 


FLORIDA: Improves quality of teaching personnel. 
Encourages development of good salary schedules by 
local units. 

KANSAS: Raises standards of experience and train- 
ing but only to a reasonably low standard. 

MISSOURI: Has tended to up-grade teacher quali- 
fications. 


Committees from 12 states indicated that neith- 
er training nor experience are considered in allot- 
ting state funds. Some comments are: 


ARIZONA: Has been some agitation for a minimum 
salary schedule. 

CONNECTICUT: Salary schedules vary from dis- 
trict to district. 

ILLINOIS: No incentive for employment of better 
qualified teachers. Local board given more freedom but 
funds in poorer districts not adequate to raise level of 
training of teachers. 

MONTANA: Some districts pay high salaries, some 
ow. 

OREGON: Encourages tendency to hire poorly 


trained teachers, especially in districts where the board 
hires teachers. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Does not encourage employ- 
ment of well qualified teachers. 

UTAH: Encourages the employment of young and 
inexperienced teachers. Tends to freeze teachers to a 
particular district. 

WYOMING: Great differences in salaries paid 
teachers as between large and small schools and rural 
and city school systems. 


THE STATE SUPPORT PLAN AND PROVISIONS 
FOR SERVICES OF INSTRUCTIONAL PER- 
SONNEL IN ALL DISTRICTS 


This section is concerned with the period of 
employment of instructional personnel rather 
than with length of term for schools. The prac- 
tices listed on the form are as follows: 

a. The plan provides for services for eight 
months. 

b. The state support plan provides for services 
for nine months. 

c. The state support plan provides for services 
for ten months. 

d. The state support plan provides for all in- 
structional personnel during the period indicated 
above and in addition for at least 10 per cent to 
serve on a year-round basis. 

It is generally recognized that when teachers 
are employed only for the term for which schools 
are operated there is limited opportunity for nec- 
essary planning for the school year. New teach- 
ers frequently arrive only a day or so before 
schools begin and leave as soon as schools are 
closed and reports are in. Unless funds are 
provided for teachers to be employed for a longer 
period than the actual term for which schools op- 
erate, not many teachers can be expected to do- 
nate their time to participate in necessary plan- 
ning. 

Committees from five states reported that the 
state support plan provided for services only for 
eight months which is the minimum length of 
school term. In many districts in these states, of 
course, local funds are used to provide services 
for a longer period of time. Comments are as 
follows: 


ILLINOIS: Does not encourage longer terms. Re- 
tards reorganization and limits educational opportuni- 
ties. 

KENTUCKY: Poor districts maintain only minimum 
term. 

MISSOURI: People know they can get by on eight 
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months. Tendency to hesitate about supporting longer 
program. 


Committees from 22 states indicated that funds 
are apportioned to provide for a nine months 
period of service which usually conforms to the 
school term. They commented on the advantage 
of the increased length of term but apparently 
the teachers are employed generally in those 
states only for a nine months term. 

In ten other states committees reported that 
funds are apportioned to provide for a period of 
ten months service. A few of these states have 
a term of ten months, but a few employ teachers 
for a period of service extending from two weeks 
to a month longer than the school term. Com- 
ments from these states are: 


FLORIDA: Has improved quality of teaching per- 


sonnel. 
OKLAHOMA: Extends length of term taught and 
permits planning and in-service training by staff. 
RHODE ISLAND: Allows for well-developed school 


program. 


Committees from three states indicated that 
the state support plan provides for at least 10 per 
cent of instructional personnel to serve on a year- 
round basis. Comments are: 


ARIZONA: Permits time for summer planning and 
administration. 

FLORIDA: Improves quality of teaching personnel. 

TEXAS: Vocational personnel, superintendents and 
some principals are provided for 10, 11 and 12 months 
periods depending on positions. 


THE STATE SUPPORT PLAN AND SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION 


The practices listed under this heading are as 
follows: 

a. The state plan provides no extra allotments 
for school systems transporting children to school 
as contrasted with school systems which transport 
no children. 

b. The state provides aid for transportation of 
children to non-public as well as to public schools. 

c. The state provides aid for transportation but 
the allotments are based upon a fixed amount per 
pupil or per bus regardless of the conditions un- 
der which children are transported. 

d. The state provides aid for transportation 
but allotments are based upon approved budgets 
or expenditures for transportation. 

e. The state provides aid for transportation but 
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allotments are based upon varying amounts per 
pupil or per bus as determined by such factors 
affecting the cost of transportation as density of 
transported pupils and condition of roads. 

f. The state provides aid for transportation, 
but requires local school systems to pay part of 
the cost in proportion to their relative taxpaying 
ability. 

States use a variety of practices for financing 
pupil transportation. Some of them do not rec- 
ognize transportation as such in the state support 
program; others allot funds in proportion to the 
pupils transported or the number of buses. Still 
others allot funds for transportation on the basis 
of expenditures or somewhat similar items. Sey- 
eral states use density of transported pupils or 
number of bus miles as a basis for determining 
financial requirements. This latter plan if properly 
developed is more defensible than the others ex- 
cept possibly the overall formula providing for 
sparsity adjustments in the general state aid plan. 
Any plan which fails to consider transportation 
need or which overlooks the added cost due to 
sparsity or the extra miles that must be traveled 
in relatively unpopulated areas, is unsound. Plans 
which ignore local ability and provide state funds 
on the basis of expenditures are likely to encour- 
age extravagance. 

Committees from six states and the Territory 
of Hawaii reported no allowance in the state aid 
formula for transportation. Typical comments are 
as follows: 


COLORADO: Severe penalty for rural and moun- 


tain districts. 
KANSAS: Discriminates against rural school which 


must transport most of its pupils. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Leads to maintaining an in- 


adequate status quo. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Discourages redistricting and 
contributes to unequal tax burden and educational op- 


portunities. 
VERMONT: Probably tends to restrict transporta- 
tion in some cases where it is seriously needed. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: Added burden to par- 
ents. Not “free” education for some. 


Committees from nine states indicated that the 
allotment is based on the number of pupils trans- 
ported or the number of buses. Some of the com- 
ments are: 


ILLINOIS: Plan fails to equalize the cost of the 
program by not taking into account varying costs of 
transportation. 
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MICHIGAN: Seems to meet with approval. 
MINNESOTA: In thinly settled areas with high 
transportation costs the local district must bear a 


. greater proportion of the expense. 


MISSOURI: Transportation aid works a hardship 
on districts where roads are poorest and children 
farthest apart. 


Committees from nine states reported that state 
allotments are based on approved budgets or ex- 
penditures. Comments are: 


KENTUCKY: Enables the poorer or equalization 
counties to provide better transportation facilities. 

NEW JERSEY: Maintains a central control. 

NEW YORK: Approved budget tends to regulate 
transportation service through state control. 

TEXAS: Considerable difficulty in transportation 
administration. 


Committees from 12 states indicated that den- 
sity factors are considered in the formula. Some 
of the comments are significant. 


ALABAMA: Rural schools may provide transporta- 
tion without taking money from other phases of the 
school program. 

FLORIDA: Greatly improved transportation service 
has made possible desirable school center reorganiza- 
tion. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Tends to equalize transportation 
aid in relation to need. 

TENNESSEE: Encourages consolidation. Helps 
sparsely populated areas to furnish educational op- 
portunities comparable to those of other areas. 


Committees from six states indicated that the 
local districts are required to meet part of the 
transportation costs on the basis of need and rela- 
tive taxpaying ability. Comments are as follows: 


CALIFORNIA: Helps rural children to get better 
schools. 
_ FLORIDA: Greatly improved transportation serv- 
ice, 

WASHINGTON: Bus routes have been improved. 
Some equalization. 


THE STATE SUPPORT PLAN AND PROVISION FOR 
CURRENT EXPENSES OTHER THAN 
INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


Practices listed on the form under this heading 
are as follows: 

a. The state requires that all state school funds 
or practically all be used for instructional salaries 
and transportation. 

b. The state plan makes provision for an al- 
lotment per teacher unit which may be used for 
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current expenses other than teachers’ salaries and 
transportation. 

c. The state plan makes provision for an allot- 
ment per pupil which may be used for current ex- 
penses other than teachers’ salaries and transpor- 
tation. 

d. The state program makes specific allotments 
for detailed items of current expenses other than 
teachers’ salaries and transportation. 

e. The state allots all or substantially all state 
funds to local boards with practically no restric- 
tion so that they may be applied to any function 
of current expense at the discretion of local 
boards. 

Some states provide no state support for cur- 
rent expense other than instructional salaries and 
transportation. It is generally recognized that this 
practice results in handicaps to the entire program 
in the less wealthy districts. Usually the allot- 
ment for other expense is included in the state 
aid formula based on pupil or teacher units. In a 
few states funds for specific items of current ex- 
pemses are earmarked by the state and can be 
used only for those items. This practice tends to 
restrict local initiative and makes it difficult to 
develop a desirable well-balanced program. 

Committees from six states (Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio and Virginia) 
indicated that practically all funds must be used 
for salaries and transportation. Some comments 
are as follows: 


KENTUCKY: State funds less than 50 per cent of 
total revenue; therefore effect is negligible. 

MISSOURI: Has tendency to cause neglect of other 
phases of school program. 


Committees from seven states and the Territory 
of Hawaii indicated that the amount available for 
other current expense is based on pupil units. 
Comments are as follows: 


ALABAMA: Too little apportioned for current ex- 


pense. 

FLORIDA: Makes possible greater effectiveness in 
educational program. 

INDIANA: Has extended such support on an equal- 
ization basis state wide for the first time. However, too 
limited and not many corporations benefit. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Provides flexibility. 

TEXAS: Amount is not sufficient in some areas of 
the state. 

WASHINGTON: Local board enabled to meet local 
needs. 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII: Insufficient funds are 
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provided for this purpose. School PTA’s supplement 
funds by having money-raising projects. 


Committees from five states indicated a tend- 
ency on the part of the state to specify detailed 
items of current expense for which funds could 
be used. Comments are as follows: 


MISSOURI: Providing funds for detailed items of 
current expense is not a general practice—affect voca- 
tional education only. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Local superintendent not per- 
mitted to do many things needed. Local people are not 
considered in making state budget. Some specific items 
not needed, more items needed in other cases. 

TENNESSEE: Teaching materials and _ building 
maintenance are given more attention than in the past. 


In most states funds are alloted for other cur- 
rent expenses to be used at the discretion of the 
board. Practically all comments indicate that this 
is the most desirable plan provided the funds are 
adequate. Some comments are: 


CALIFORNIA: Makes possible greater effectiveness 
in instructional program through insuring some funds 
for expenses other than salaries. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Equalizes support; gives flexi- 
bility; makes planning simple. 

OKLAHOMA: Permits freedom of determination 
and planning by local board. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Simplifies bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. Makes easier expansion of funds. 


THE STATE SUPPORT PLAN AND CAPITAL 
OuTLAY (SCHOOL PLANT) 


The practices listed under this heading on the 
form are: 

a. The state provides no funds which may be 
used for capital outlay. 

b. The state has provided for emergency, non- 
continuing capital outlay support in the post-war 
years. 

c. The state regularly provides for capital out- 
lay support on a continuing basis. 

d. State capital outlay support is provided to 
local boards on a matching basis without refer- 
ence to relative tax-paying ability. 

e. State capital outlay support is made avail- 
able to local boards on the basis of need and rela- 
tive tax-paying ability. 

f. State capital outlay support is provided to 
local boards without reference to local contribu- 
tion or ability. 

Until recent years practically all states consid- 
ered the financing of capital outlay a local respon- 
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sibility. It is now generally recognized that a sat- 
isfactory foundation program cannot be assured 
unless an adequate plan for state support for cap- 
ital outlay is developed. Several of the state pro- 
grams developed thus far have placed chief em- 
phasis on meeting emergency needs. In connec- 
tion with such programs there has been a tend- 
ency for the state to approve applications and 
to determine, on a relatively subjective basis, the 
amount of funds to be allotted. There is danger 
that this practice may result in undesirable con- 
trols. A few states have worked out long-term 
capital outlay programs as an integral part of 
their foundation program plans or through a 
arate fund. This is recognized as desirable for 
large district states and as an objective for all 
states. 

Committees from 20 states indicated that no 
state funds are provided for capital outlay. Com- 
ments included the following: 


COLORADO: Penalty for rapidly growing districts. 

ILLINOIS: Hampers educational program by limit- 
ing facilities. Retards reorganization. 

INDIANA: With 2 per cent bond limit and no 
state funds a critical situation has developed in a 
number of corporations with rapidly increasing en- 
rollment and low assessed valuations. 

IOWA: Poorer districts have trouble in providing 
adequate housing. 

KANSAS: Makes for inadequate facilities in small 
assessed value districts. 

KENTUCKY: Many districts are without adequate 
buildings. 

LOUISIANA: Poor parishes are handicapped in pro- 
viding facilities. 

MINNESOTA: Many districts are in need of better 
plants, but cannot afford them. Obsolescent buildings 
are used. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Accounts for fact that about 
one-sixth of the schools still in use in New Hampshire 
were built before the Civil War. 

NEW JERSEY: Many districts, especially the poorer 
ones, can not meet their building needs. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Inadequate buildings all over 
the state. 

OKLAHOMA: Poor housing of children in most dis- 
tricts. 

OREGON: Some districts cannot meet their building 
requirements. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Discourages redistricting and 


prevents needed building construction. 

TEXAS: Much needed construction can not be made 
with the limited resources of some school districts. 
Relief is badly needed in this area. 

UTAH: Prevents building in poor fast growing dis- 
tricts and small districts. 
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WISCONSIN: Hampers building and other capital 
outlay needs in poorer districts. 


Committees from six states stated that funds 
were provided only for emergency programs. 
Comments about these emergency programs are 
as follows: 

ALABAMA: Annual provision is too small to be of 
much effect. Two state emergency appropriations have 
been of great help. 

CALIFORNIA: Good stop-gap measure. Need for 
equalized assessments. Penalizes those districts that 
have done most in the past. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Built negro schools and re- 
lieved local communities of some of the burden. 

VIRGINIA: Stimulates great interest in the school 
building program. 

WASHINGTON: Made it possible for some districts 
to construct needed facilities. 


Committees from nine states reported a con- 
tinuing program rather than an emergency pro- 
gram. All of these committees consider a continu- 
ing program desirable and necessary. 

In some states funds are apportioned on the 
basis of matching which is not equitable for the 
least wealthy districts. Committees from six states 
reported apportionment based on need and abil- 
ity. Comments are as follows: 


FLORIDA: Alleviates problems of financing build- 
ings to some extent. Helps to equalize facilities for 
children regardless of where they live. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Building is stimulated in less 
able communities. Wealthy communities resent the pro- 
gram less than one of general aid. 

NEW YORK: It tends to prevent extravagance in 
building through regulation. 

PENNSYLVANIA: School building authority pass- 
es on individual requests according to need, since it 
can not meet all requests. Relieves some building 
shortage and helps districts to evade 7 per cent bond 
limit. 

WASHINGTON: Helps poor districts by equalizing. 

Committees from four states indicated that al- 
lotments were based on flat grants. Only one com- 


ment was submitted concerning the effect: 
MISSOURI: Little effect since amount provided is 
negligible. 
THE STATE SUPPORT PLAN AND DIsTRICT 
REORGANIZATION 


The practices listed on the form under this 
heading are: 

a. Some funds are allotted to all districts with- 
out regard to tax-paying ability in terms of so 
much per census child, per teacher or per pupil. 
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b. The state provides such a substantial amount 
for tuition for children who must leave the orig- 
inal small districts for a full educational program, 
that small districts find it profitable not to reor- 
ganize. 

c. The state allots more funds to small, im- 
properly organized districts than they would re- 
ceive if properly organized. 

d. The state penalizes all small districts by 
giving them less funds than those to which they 
would be entitled if they were reorganized. 

e. The state requires small districts which 
should be reorganized to levy more taxes in order 
to qualify for state funds than properly organ- 
ized districts. 

Many states have only recently begun to learn 
that there is a direct relationship between some 
of the practices in the state support plan and the 
success or lack of success of district reorganiza- 
tion. A number of the state support plans have 
included practices which have greatly retarded 
district reorganization. Guarantees of substantial 
support funds for all small districts regardless of 
their justification, subsidies for tuition for non- 
high school districts and other similar practices 
tend to complicate the problem of district re- 
organization. A number of the states, during re- 
cent years, have begun to make a critical examina- 
tion of these practices with a view to making 
changes. A few states have developed practices 
which definitely encourage reorganization. The 
Illinois practice of requiring a higher levy for 
separate elementary and high school districts than 
for unified districts is having a desirable effect 
because taxpayers know that if they maintain 
the separate small districts they must pay a large 
proportion of the higher costs resulting from the 
inefficient organization. 

Committees from 24 states reported that some 
state funds are allotted to all districts without 
regard to tax-paying ability. The general con- 
sensus seems to be that if sufficient funds are in- 
volved this practice seriously retards desirable 
reorganization because it enables the wealthy dis- 
tricts to continue with little tax effort. Represent- 
ative comments are: 


CALIFORNIA: Perpetuates small, weak, ineffective, 
unnecessary schools. 

IOWA: Inequality of educational opportunity main- 
tained. Not all districts making the same effort. District 
reorganization not encouraged. 
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LOUISIANA: Parish is the unit of organization. No 
problem of district reorganization. 
NORTH DAKOTA: Discourages reorganization of 


districts. 

OKLAHOMA: Tends to perpetuate small and weak 
district with poor schools. Waste and inefficiency in 
terms of acceptable education. 

WYOMING: Creates large inequalities. 


Committees from five states reported that the 
state provides a substantial amount for tuition for 
children who must attend school in another dis- 
trict. Some of the comments are as follows: 


INDIANA: District reorganization not encouraged 


under this plan. 
KANSAS: Impedes progress of reorganization of in- 
adequate school districts. 
MICHIGAN: Discourages reorganization. 
MINNESOTA: Tuition payments tend to preserve 


status quo. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Discourages consolidation and 


Jocal initiative. 
OREGON: Tends to encourage the status quo. 


Committees from 14 states indicated that the 
state provides more funds proportionately to small 
improperly organized districts than they would 
receive if they were properly organized. The con- 
sensus is that this practice definitely retards re- 
organization. Representative comments are: 


CALIFORNIA: Perpetuates small, unnecessary 


schools. 
NEVADA: Helps to solve immediate problem but 
does not consider larger problem of redistricting. 
TENNESSEE: Encourages operation of small in- 
efficient and improperly organized school districts. 
WISCONSIN: Hampers reorganization. 


Committees from three states indicated that the 
state penalizes all small districts by giving them 
less money than that to which they would be en- 
titled if they were properly organized. Comments 
are as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS: Some small communities stim- 
ulated to consolidate. 

NEW YORK: The state encourages centralization 
of schools into units to offer adequate educational op- 
portunities. 


Only two states (Illinois and Texas) require 
a higher tax levy for districts that are not proper- 
ly organized. The comments are as follows: 


ILLINOIS: Taxpayer is penalized for failure to re- 
organize. Stimulates consolidation. 

TEXAS: Many small districts compelled to make 
a greater local effort. Consolidation of dormant and 
weak districts has made for larger efficient units. 
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EFFECT OF STATE SUPPORT PLAN ON SMALL 
SCHOOLS AND CONSOLIDATION 


The following practices are listed under this 
heading on the form: 

a. The state makes extra allotments available 
to all small schools regardless of whether they 
are isolated or located in sparsely or densely pop- 
ulated areas. 

b. The state provides extra allotments for small 
schools only if those schools are located in s 
ly settled areas and cannot be consolidated. 

c. The state provides the same allotment per 
unit to all schools regardless of size. 

A number of state aid plans have unintention- 
ally tended to retard consolidation of small non- 
isolated schools. For example in one state the 
state support plan provides 19 instruction units 
for three small schools having a total enrollment 
of about 300 pupils. If these schools were to con- 
solidate, only 12 units would be provided. The 
result is that little consolidation occurs. A number 
of states during recent years have changed their 
laws to provide special adjustments in determin- 
ing need only for small isolated schools. A few 
states have practices that penalize all small schools 
regardless of isolation. This is not desirable be- 
cause it tends to handicap the children in small 
isolated schools which cannot be discontinued. 

Committees from five states indicated that extra 
allotments are made in the state aid plan for all 
small schools regardless of whether they are iso- 
lated. Comments are as follows: 


CALIFORNIA: Perpetuates schools that may not 
be justified at the present time and discourages re- 
organization of districts. 

CONNECTICUT: Helps maintain small units. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Many small schools have 
profited beyond the extent which was intended because 
the Commissioner does not exercise his equalizing au- 
thority. 

OREGON: Effect has not been determined. 


Committees from 12 states reported that the 
state provides extra allotments for small schools 
only when those schools are located in sparsely 
populated areas and cannot be consolidated. Com- 
ments are as follows: 

ALABAMA: Impossible to operate good program 
in small schools which are not approved in state plan. 
Often results in consolidation. 

FLORIDA: Small non-isolated schools are discour- 


aged. Some reorganization has been accomplished and 
more is being planned. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE: Inadequate opportunity for 
youngsters in sparsely settled areas since the allot- 
ments are small. 

NEW YORK: State assists marginal areas to attain 
better minimum educational standards. 

OKLAHOMA: Provides educational opportunities 
for children in isolated areas. 

TENNESSEE: Provides educational opportunities 
for people in sections where consolidation is not prac- 


tical. 
TEXAS: Small schools where needed for geographi- 


cal reasons are not penalized. 


Committees from 18 states reported that the 
same allotments are made for all schools regard- 
less of size. Comments are as follows: 


ILLINOIS: Encourages reorganization into more 
economical attendance units but fails to lower pupil- 
teacher ratio in justified small schools. 

KENTUCKY: Provides no incentive for effective 
attendance areas. 

MICHIGAN: Encourages inefficiences. 

MINNESOTA: No incentive toward consolidation. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE FOR SCHOOL SUPPORT 


The practices listed in the form under this 
heading are: 

a. All, or practically all, state funds for the 
public schools except the income from the per- 
manent school fund are provided through ap- 
propriations from the general fund of the state. 

b. All, or practically all, state funds for the 
public schools are derived from sources of reve- 
nue specifically earmarked by the Constitution or 
by the Legislature for public education. 

c. More than 75 per cent of the state and lo- 
cal funds for school support are derived from 
property tax sources. 

d. At least half of the state and local funds for 
school support are derived from sources other 
than the general property tax. 

e. Less than 30 per cent of the funds for 
school support are derived from state sources. 

f. One-half or more of the funds for school 
support are derived from state sources. 

In most states funds for school support are 
provided largely or entirely through the state 
general fund. Only a few states rely on earmarked 
taxes for schools. In general the practice of rely- 
ing on earmarked taxes is not considered as satis- 
a as relying on support from the general 
und. 

In some states most of the revenues for school 
Support are derived from property taxes. This 
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means a narrow base for the support of schools 
and results in inadequate programs for many of 
the districts. 

The proportion of funds derived from state 
sources has increased considerably during recent 
years. This results in broadening the tax base and 
makes possible greater equity of educational op- 
portunity. 

Committees from 27 states indicated that prac- 
tically all revenue for state school support comes 
from the general fund. Most of the committees 
consider this practice desirable. Representative 
comments are: 


ARIZONA: Schools are assured of getting ap- 
propriation. 

MISSOURI: State aid fluctuates with state income. 
Schools of state competing with other agencies. Pre- 
vents long-range planning for education in state. 

NEW YORK: Diversifies sources of funds so that a 
decrease will not seriously handicap education. State 
shows interest and direction in education while leaving 
control to district. In times of prosperity school sup- 
port not entirely subject to whims of legislature. 

OREGON: Provides stability in educational financ- 


ing. 

Committees from 10 states indicated that all 
or most state funds come from earmarked taxes. 
Comments are as follows: 


ALABAMA: Security felt by boards that they will 
receive money due the schools, but amount varies. 

LOUISIANA: Dedicated funds provide stability. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Not best fiscal policy. Practice 
is undesirable unless the revenue is in excess of great- 
est demands likely to be made in any one year. Has 
restricted state aid increases. 

MONTANA: Uncertainty as to what funds will be 


available. 
WYOMING: Most state funds come from earmark- 


ed source which is in opposition to good practice. 


Committees from 16 states indicated that more 
than 75 per cent of revenues for school support 
are derived from property taxes. Comments are 
as follows: 


COLORADO: Inadequate support. Teachers leaving 
state. 

CONNECTICUT: With burden of support on prop- 
erty tax, school expenditures are curtailed in some in- 
stances. 

IOWA: Tax base too small. Schools are becoming 
fearful of reactions of property tax-payer. 

ILLINOIS: Too much depends on property tax with 
its inadequacies. 

KENTUCKY: Burden of support is not equally dis- 
tributed. 
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NEW JERSEY: The tax structure of the state is in 
serious condition. 

RHODE ISLAND: Poor because property tax is 
overburdened. 


Committees from 8 states indicated that less 
than 50 per cent of the revenues for schools are 
derived from property taxes. This is considered a 
desirable development by all of the committees 
because it has brought about the broadening of 
the tax base. 

Committees from 12 states indicated that less 
than 30 per cent of the funds for school support 
are derived from the state, and committees from 


11 states that more than 50 per cent is derived 
from the state. Comments from states in which 
less than 30 per cent is derived from state sources 
are as follows: 


ILLINOIS: Adequate foundation program is not 
provided. 

KANSAS: Too much support comes from property 
tax. Not flexible enough to allow for changing condi- 
tions. 

NEBRASKA: Educational opportunities and tax bur- 
den for supporting schools are most unequal. Inequali- 
ties for both children and taxpayers. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Small state aid prevents effec- 
tive equalization of educational opportunity and tax 
burdens, and leaves small tax leeway. 


Conclusions and Observations 


Previous studies have shown that many differ- 
ent school fiscal policies and practices are being 
followed in the nation. These policies and prac- 
tices frequently have but little relationship to each 
other and often are in conflict even within the 
same state. These facts have been well known to 
persons informed on educational matters for a 
great many years. 

The primary purpose of this study has been to 
assess the effects of these widely varying fiscal 
policies and practices on the educational program. 
One of the by-products of this study was the reve- 
lation that even professional educators are fre- 
quently unaware, or insensitive to, the effects on 
the educational program of some very important 
school finance policies. Within the same state 
independent committees comprised of profession- 
al educators sometimes drew quite different con- 
clusions concerning the effect on the educational 
program of a given policy or practice. Further- 
more, the committees from some states occasion- 
ally drew conclusions quite different from the 
conclusions of committees from other states con- 
cerning the effect of a given finance policy. These 
facts suggest that a great deal of research is need- 
ed for the purpose of carefully evaluating the 
effects on the educational program of different 
financial policies and practices. 

Many of the committees participating in this 
study reported great difficulty in evaluating the 
effects of financial policies and practices because 
of the great variety of school administrative units 
in their states. The practice or policy frequently 


applies to some districts and not to others, and 
therefore it is difficult to make a state-wide ap- 
praisal. For instance, some states have placed 
much more severe tax limits on some classes of 
districts than others. In other states, a school 
district may range all the way from a one-teacher 
school with five pupils to a metropolitan school 
system with a thousand or more teachers. In still 
other states, local school legislation has created 
such a diversity of conditions that it is impossible 
to establish sound financial policies and practices 
on a state-wide basis. 

Why do such conditions as these exist? If there 
were in existence in the United States a wide- 
spread opposition to public education and a de- 
sire on the part of a large part of the people to 
limit the effectiveness of the public schools, one 
could understand why we have so many unsound 
fiscal policies. But there is no evidence that the 
unsound fiscal policies which retard education 
were deliberately inflicted on the schools to cause 
difficulty. In fact, quite the contrary is usually 
true. Paralleling the existing unsound policies we 
find many good financial policies. Therefore it 
seems more plausible to conclude that the con- 
tinuation of unsound policy and practice is large- 
ly due to inertia or unawareness of the effects on 
the educational program of such policies. For 
these reasons any evidence of the effects of finan- 
cial policies on educational programs is particu- 
larly welcome at this time. This study, with all 
of its limitations, represents an attempt at careful 
evaluation of the financial practices in most of the 
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states. The study is primarily a consensus of ex- 
perience and it is valuable for that reason. While 
the evidence is not conclusive, it does suggest the 
following conclusions: 

1. The broad participation of representative 
lay citizens and members of the profession in 
budget preparation is likely to result in better 
educational programs. 

2. Good educational planning is facilitated by 
the adoption of a budget prior to the beginning 
of the school year. 

3. The review of local school budgets by non- 
school agencies contributes nothing beneficial to 
the educational program and sometimes greatly 
hinders its development. 

4, The exercise of discretionary power by 
some state agency to approve or disapprove local 
school budgets discourages local initiative. Any 
state approving power that is granted should be 
given only to the state department of education 
and it should be limited so that desirable local 
initiative may not be injured. 

5. When a state, by constitutional or statutory 
means, limits the power of the people of a school 
district to tax themselves to provide schools for 
their children, such limitation is not for the put- 
pose of, nor does it have the effect of, improving 
the educational program. 

6. Substantial local tax leeway beyond the 
minimum required by the state for participation 
in the foundation program promotes local innova- 
tions and experimentation which improve schools. 

7. When a state attaches such conditions to the 
issuance of school bonds for capital outlay that 
the people are prevented from issuing the neces- 
sary bonds which they could and would issue in 
order to provide needed facilities, the state is not 
acting in the interest of promoting the develop- 
ment of education. 

8. Good s_hool accounting practices are essen- 
tial to sound business management and such prac- 
tices are seldom found in small school districts. 

9. When school accounts are audited for the 
purpose of verifying the stewardship of school 
officials and promoting sound business manage- 
ment, the educational program benefits but when 
auditing concerns itself with educational policy, 
it is likely to retard the program. 

10. When the school fiscal year does not cor- 
respond with the scholastic year, budgeting be- 
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comes complicated and educational planning more 
difficult. 

11. Small and improperly organized local 

school districts frequently are the cause of the 
state imposing state-wide controls which seem 
desirable for such districts but which may retard 
desirable local initiative in efficient school dis- 
tricts. 
12. One major general purpose state school 
appropriation which can be used for the support 
of a state-wide foundation program of education, 
as contrasted with numerous special purpose 
grants, provides a better balanced educational 
program for more children than special purpose 
funds. 

13. Flat grants of state funds for school pur- 
poses without reference to local taxpaying ability 
do not channel state funds to where they are 
needed most as well as apportionment plans 
which give consideration to local taxpaying abil- 


ity. 

14. When state appropriations for the support 
of a foundation program are sufficiently adequate 
to permit the participation of all school districts 
in state funds on an equalization basis, the edu- 
cational program is enriched and a unity of pur- 
pose on a state-wide basis is more likely to be 
achieved. 

15. Detailed earmarking of state appropria- 
tions with respect to functions of expenditure 
sometimes unnecessarily restricts local initiative 
in school matters. 

16. The provision of state funds for all school 
purposes promotes the development of better bal- 
anced school programs than provision of funds 
only for specific phases of the program. 

17. An adequate foundation program of edu- 
cation must include an adequate minimum school 
term for all children if the benefits of the pro- 
gram are to be made available on a state-wide 
basis. 

18. The use of equitable objective formula in 
apportioning state funds protects school districts 
from the exercise of unwarranted discretionary 
power by a state authority. 

19. The requirement of an equitable local tax 
effort in accordance with taxpaying ability as a 
condition for participation in state funds pro- 
motes the equalization of educational opportunity 
and stimulates local initiative. 

20. The calculation of pupil-teacher ratios en- 
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tirely on the basis of average practice rather than 
on the basis of what is necessary for a good school 
tends to perpetuate the ‘‘status quo” which may 
or may not be good. 

21. Pupil-teacher ratios should give due con- 
sideration to sparsity conditions which necessitate 
small schools, but allowance in a state formula 
for unnecessary small schools rewards inefficiency 
and hinders desirable reorganization. 

22. State minimum salary schedules are of lit- 
tle value in securing and keeping a competent 
teaching staff unless they are adequate and made 
a part of the state’s guaranteed foundation pro- 
gram. Apportioning schedules based on educa- 
tional preparation may have some advantages 
over state salary schedules. 

23. The failure of a state to include necessary 
transportation costs (with recognition of density 
differentials) in its support program retards de- 
sirable school consolidation and either works a 
hardship on the taxpayer in rural areas or denies 
to rural children a high level of education. 

24. When the state recognizes all current ex- 
pense costs in its financial support program, rath- 
er than selected items, better all-around educa- 
tional programs are made possible. 

25. The provision for capital outlay in a state 
support program is necessary if full value is to 
be received from current expenditures. 

26. State support plans which allot more funds 
to small inefficient school districts or small schools 
than they would receive if properly reorganized 
unnecessarily retard school reorganization and 
slow up educational progress. 

27. The practice of some states to earmark 
state sources of revenue for school appropriations 
has not shown itself to be of greater benefit to 
the schools than the more general practice of pay- 
ing state school appropriations from the state gen- 
eral fund. 

The evaluation of the effects on the education- 
al program of various school finance policies and 
practices is not a simple matter. The list of con- 
clusions set forth above may make the problem 
seem much more simple than it actually is. Prac- 
tically every major school policy or practice has 
more than one effect on the school program. A 
policy or practice frequently has both good and 
bad effects on the educational program. Follow- 
ing are some examples of such policies. Rigid 
state review of local school budgets may improve 
the educational program in small school districts 


with inadequate local leadership but limit inno. 
vations and progress in efficient school districts, 
Small school districts may facilitate a closer rela- 
tionship between parents and teachers but may 
restrict the children to a limited program of 
school experiences. The use of state revenues for 
school support broadens the tax base but too ex- 
tensive or exclusive use of state revenues for 
school support may injure local interest in 
schools. State minimum salary schedules may pro- 
vide better teachers’ salaries in some school dis- 
tricts but may also be the indirect cause of lower 
salaries in other districts. A state equalization or 
foundation program fund may tend to equalize 
educational opportunities in some districts, but if 
educational need is improperly calculated, it may 
also retard local school reorganization and tend 
to retard the improvement of the educational pro- 
gram in other districts. Many similar examples 
could be cited. 

The desirability of further basic research on 
these and similar problems is clearly evident. 
Furthermore each state should continually ap- 
praise the effects on the school program of its 
major finance policies and practices. It is especial- 
ly desirable that proposed new finance policies be 
examined in the light of available research or new 
research before adoption. The desire to seek a 
quick cure for a particular difficulty has frequently 
resulted in the adoption of policies which created 
more problems than they solved. The examination 
of all finance policies through the methods of re- 
search will do much to help us correct the mis- 
takes of the past and prevent the making of new 
errors in policy. 

Some states are already using research to evalu- 
ate their school finance policies and practices. Im- 
proved finance policies are already evident in 
those states. Each state must necessarily evaluate 
its policies in the light of conditions in that state. 
There are some generalizations with respect to 
policy and practice which are equally applicable 
to all states, but there are many which are not. 
Therefore each state must forge its own school 
financing plan because there is no one plan which 
is best for all states. It is necessary for each state 
not only to keep in touch with the results of re- 
search and empirical experimentation in other 
states but also to carry on a continuing program 
of research and evaluation in which there is wide- 
spread participation of both lay and professional 


groups. 
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on the methodology of research, as prepared by 
the present writer. Earlier bibliographies appear- 
ed in the Journal of Educational Research, and in 
The Phi Delta Kappan beginning with that of 
January, 1947. The present bibliography covers 
the period from approximately the middle of 
1950 to June, 1951. 


I. PROBLEMS, ISSUES, TRENDS, AND 
CRITIQUES 
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751-7; 1949. 
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Science Education 34: 180-4; April 1950. 
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Scientific Monthly 71: 268-73; October 1950. 
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Record 52: 399-448; April 1951. 
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World Crisis.” Educational Record 31: 304-14; July 
1950. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1950. 
xx + 549 p. 

Burrows, Raymond. “Present-Day Trends in Music 
Education.” Teachers College Record 52: 213-25; 
January 1951. 
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II. p. 282-97. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951. 
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Research in District Reorganization.” Phi Delta Kap- 
pan 32: 356-59; April 1951. 

Corey, Stephen M. “Conditions Conducive to Curricu- 
lar Experimentation.” Educational Administration 
and Supervision 36: 209-16; April 1950. 

Curtis, Francis D. “Milestones of Research in the 
Teaching of Science.” Journal of Educational Re- 
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168-73; October 1950. 
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September 1950. 

Fehr, Howard F. ‘Present Research in the Teaching of 
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October 1950. 

Findley, Warren G. “Educational Evaluation: Recent 
Developments.” Social Education 14: 206-10; May 
1950. 

Fitzpatrick, E. A. “Need for Catholic Studies in the 
History of Education.” Catholic School Journal 51: 
148-49; April 1951. 

Goldschmidt, Richard. “Fifty Years of Zoology.” 
Scientific Monthly 71: 359-69; December 1950. 

Gray, A. L. “Needed Research in the School-Plant 
Field.” Review of Educational Research 21: 63-68; 
February 1951. 

Greenwood, Ernest. “Recent Trends in Social Work 
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March-April, 1951. 
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The “Closed Shop” and the Teacher 


By RONALD GOULD 


N NOVEMBER 1950, all employees of Durham 
County Council, including teachers, were 
threatened with dismissal if they failed to satisfy 
the Council that they were members of a Trade 
Union or Professional Organization. Faced with 
such a threat to the professional liberty of teach- 
ers, the National Union of Teachers advised its 
5,000 members in Durham to refuse to disclose 
this information. There was an immediate and 
enthusiastic response, and consequently the Coun- 
cil was left to choose between dismissing all mem- 
bers of the National Union of Teachers, or of 
leaving their “Closed Shop”’ policy unimplement- 
ed so far as teachers were concerned. The Coun- 
cil took the wiser course and decided to refrain 
from dismissing their teaching staff. 

Later the County Council attempted to imple- 
ment its “Closed Shop” policy in another way. 
Individual teachers seeking appointments were 
interrogated as to Union membership. To ask 
that question was to continue the very policy 
which the National Union of Teachers opposed; 
for now pressure was applied to individuals seek- 
ing appointments rather than to teachers general- 
ly. The National Union of Teachers advised all 
its members to refuse to answer the offending 
question. Naturally this placed upon individual 
members of the Union a very big responsibility, 
for each person seeking an appointment under 
the Durham County Council had to decide wheth- 
er he regarded the post as of greater importance 
than professional standard and loyalty to his 
Union. Happily, the vast majority of teachers 
stood firm; they refused to answer the question. 
A tribute should be paid to them, for at great 
personal cost they placed principle before per- 
sonal advantage, and loyalty to their profession 
before promotion. In one or two cases, the ques- 
tion was answered, and this engendered consid- 
erable feeling amongst the teachers locally. 

The National Union of Teachers and five other 
teachers’ organizations sent representatives to the 
Durham County Council to ask them to refrain 
from asking any questions regarding Union mem- 
bership. The Durham County Council refused 
that request, whereupon, the six teachers’ organi- 
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zations decided to collect notices terminating the 
appointments of some eight hundred teachers in 
the County of Durham. Now under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, the Minister of Education has 
power to intervene when a breakdown of the 
education service is imminent. So within 24 hours 
of the teachers deciding to take this action, the 
Minister intervened, and instructed the Durham 
County Council that this question should no 
longer be asked. 

There has been considerable discussion on the 
matter since, but the result is clear—the teachers 
in Durham are now at liberty to join or not to 
join a Union, just as they think fit. 

I have given in the barest outline, the history 
of a momentous struggle, momentous, because for 
the first time, I believe, in the history of educa- 
tion anywhere, teachers were prepared to relin- 
quish their posts because of belief in personal 
freedom. The only considerations which weighed 
with them were moral, ethical, and spiritual. The 
teachers took the view that people should choose 
freely what organizations or societies they wish 
to join, and the decision should depend solely on 
their own reason and conscience and not on pres- 
sure or compulsion. The teachers claimed that it 
was wrong for employers to refuse to employ 
non-unionists. Equally, it was wrong for employ- 
ers to force an employee into a Trade Union and 
this, because they took the view that these forms 
of compulsion are an affront to human dignity. 
No man should be forced to associate with aims 
and objects against which his mind and con- 
science rebels. 

The teachers further claimed that it is indefen- 
sible to appoint or promote a teacher for any 
other reason than fitness to do his job. Member- 
ship or non-membership of a Trade Union is 
quite irrelevant, and if such a test is introduced a 
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Teaching Profession Acts in Canada 


By H. E. SMITH 


F THE TEN CANADIAN Provinces eight have 
Os: their statute books Teaching Profession 
Acts. The remaining two, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, apparently have still this desira- 
ble piece of legislation to institute. 

The basic features of the eight characters are 
presented under the headings: aims or objects, 
compulsory membership, optional membership, 
fees, and self-discipline. 


AIMS OR OBJECTS 


Representative of the objects set out for the 
Association is the statement appearing in the 
Manitoba Act of 1942. The same or similar word- 
ing appears in several of the other documents. 


“The objects of the society shall be 
(a) to promote and to advance the cause of education 
in the province; 
(b) to co-operate in raising the status of the teaching 
profession 

(i) by initiating and promoting research in the 
methods and practice of teaching and in the 
subjects of the curriculum; 

(ii) by establishing research libraries and circu- 
lating libraries of books, treatises and papers 
designed to assist the teacher in the class- 
room; 

(iii) by any means which the society shall deem 
advisable; 

(c) to advance and to safeguard the interests of the 
teaching profession and of teachers; 

(d) to secure conditions for teachers which will make 
possible the best professional service; 

(e€) to arouse and increase public interest in education- 
al affairs; 

(f) to co-operate with other organizations in the Do- 

minion of Canada or elsewhere having the same 

or like aims and objects; 

to take any measures (not inconsistent with the 

provisions of this Act or of any other Act of the 

Legislature or any regulations of the department 

or the board) which the society deems necessary 

or advisable to give effect to any policy adopted 

by it with respect to any question directly or in- 

directly affecting teaching or teachers.” 


(g) 


STATUS 


The eight associations are bodies corporate 
with power in legal terminology to acquire, take, 
accept and receive by purchase or gift, and to 
hold, sell, or lease real and personal property, 
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etc., for the purposes for which the societies are 
constituted. 


COMPULSORY MEMBERSHIP 


Compulsory membership, with various minor 
provisos, is common to all eight associations. Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick enjoy 
compulsory and automatic membership. British 
Columbia and Ontario permitted teachers-in-serv- 
ice at the time the Act was proclaimed to ‘‘write 
themselves out’ by making formal declarations. 
Ontario reports that less than 200 of the then 
24,000 teachers of the province did so, and of 
these many later became members. All newly 
entering teachers automatically become members. 
Manitoba, Quebec, and Newfoundland permit a 
teacher to resign from membership upon the ob- 
servance of certain formalities. Manitoba and 
Newfoundland require these formalities to be re- 
peated each year, otherwise automatic member- 
ship becomes operative. Quebec evidently recog- 
nizes a withdrawal as permanent or until notice 
to the contrary is received. 


OPTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


Optional membership in most provinces is 
open to persons serving outside the regular school 
system but still devoting their time mainly to 
teaching, as in teacher - training institutions, 
schools of technology, agriculture, and the like. 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan admit school 
inspectors and supervisors. Most of the provinces 
admit teachers-in-training to limited membership, 
the limitations applying mainly to eligibility for 
office and participation in pension schemes. 


FEES 


The schedule of membershp fees is uniformly 
left for determination to the associations them- 
selves subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Education or corresponding authority. In com- 
mon practice fees are deducted at the source, which 
means in the Canadian provinces in the Depart- 
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ments of Education. The amount of fees assess- 
able in the area of any local education authority is 
deducted from the annual grant due the authority 


- and sent directly to the secretary of the Associa- 


tion. The local authority in its turn makes the 
proper deductions from teacher salary cheques. In 
a few provinces deductions are made at the local 
level and so transmitted to the association. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Some measure of member discipline is pro- 
vided in seven charters, Newfoundland’s being 
the exception. Complaints against teachers come 
first to the Association’s secretary whose initial 
duty it is to determine as well as may be the na- 
ture and validity of the charge or charges. He 
may then refer the matter to the Executive, which 
in turn may decide to submit it for investigation to 
the Discipline Committee. This standing com- 
mittee will, after due notice to the parties con- 
cerned, call a formal meeting, subpoena witnesses, 
receive evidence under oath, and report to the 
Executive its findings and recommendations. Rec- 
ommendations involving suspension or cancella- 
tion of a teaching certificate must be referred fur- 
ther to the Minister of Education or correspond- 
ing official for review and necessary action. Some 
charters permit associations to impose suitable 
penalties upon offenders. It is fair to say that the 
majority of discipline cases relate to breaches of 
contract occasioned by ignorance or misunder- 
standing of contractual obligations. In case the 
association is a federation, as in Ontario, com- 
plaints are referred initially to the affiliate, which 
then, if the complaint appears genuine, submit it 
for investigation to the discipline committee of the 
Federation. 

The bases for charges of professional miscon- 
duct or of conduct unbecoming a teacher lie in 
the associations’ codes of ethics. Thus, to bargain 
individually where only collective bargaining is 
admissable (as in most provinces), to undercut 
on the salary scale, to maneuver for preferment, 
to spread malicious gossip, or to perform any act 
of indignity, may be grounds for charges of pro- 
fessional misconduct. Charges may be laid by 
school authorities, principals, fellow teachers, or 
by anyone who thinks himself wronged. It should 
be added that in any province the operation for a 
year or two of a competent discipline committee 
will wonderfully reduce the occasions for such 
charges. 


TEACHING PROFESSION ACTS IN CANADA 


EVALUATION 


Experience in Canada shows without question 
that legal recognition of teaching as a profession, 
the official grant of corporate status, and the pro- 
vision of compulsory membership are beneficient 
and wise. Undesirable consequences may lurk 
somewhere in the background, but up to two 
decades of operation of some Canadian charters 
have so far disclosed nothing of an adverse na- 
ture. 

On the contrary, the relief of the association 
from the labor of canvassing for members per- 
mits its wholehearted devotion to educational 
and other worthwhile objectives. Its income is 
assured and relatively stable. Universal member- 
ship immensely strengthens its hand in its rela- 
tionships with boards of trustees, the central au- 
thorities in education, with parent-teacher organi- 
zations, and public bodies generally. It makes pos- 
sible the protection of its members in reference 
to contracts, dismissals, tenure, and conditions of 
service. It facilitates the establishment and opera- 
tion of pension schemes. It opens the way to the 
right of self-administered discipline within the 
association. In short, it is the indispensable first 
step in the creation of a teaching profession. 


INDEX, BOUND VOLUMES, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Index of Volume XXXII of THE 
Pot DELTA KAPPAN, 1950-1951, has 
been sent to all libraries on our subscrip- 
tion list. It is available also to any sub- 
scriber free upon request. 

THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN is available 
in bound volumes for the years 1924 to 
1950, at prices ranging from $2.00 to 
$4.00. Volume XXXII, 1950-1951, is 
available in substantial cloth binding at 
$4.00. Loose copies of many back num- 
bers are available at 50 cents per copy. 

THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN is available 
to any person interested in education at 
the subscription price of $3.00 per year. 
Send remittance for subscription to Phi 
Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Illinois. 
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Should Teachers’ Associations Have 


Compulsory Membership?—A Sympostum 


OR MORE THAN 30 years I have been inti- 

mately, actively and enthusiastically attempting 
to discover, devise and develop the best possible 
plan for enrolling teachers in their professional 
organizations—local, state and national. Uusually 
teachers begin membership in their professional 
organizations by joining their local association, 
and that is quite natural, but I didn’t. I joined 
the national first, during the NEA summer con- 
vention in New York City, in 1916, and I have 
been a member continuously since 1920, the year 
that I was elected president of the Sevier County 
(Utah) Teachers Association. 

Back in the Dark Ages of 1905, when I began 
teaching, there was no local teachers association 
in Sevier County, and two decades later, when 
I was still young, comparatively inexperienced, 
and unalterably optimistic, I believed that there 
must be some single enrollment plan which would 
be universally best for every community. Later, 
when I discovered how widely conditions vary in 
the different communities and school systems, 
I gave up that naive point of view, and proceed- 
ed to operate on the theory that while there may 
be no single plan which will work effectively in 
every community, every community has in it mem- 
bers of the profession who are intelligent enough 
to develop a plan which will work effectively in 
the enrollment of their associates. 

Compulsory membership, with dues deducted 
from salary checks, can be defended logically. 
There are three principal arguments in favor of 
this arrangement. (1) Since all members of the 
profession profit from the work of our profes- 
sional organizations, all should share in the costs 
involved. That is the theory on which universal 
military training is based, on which taxes are 
levied, and on which union dues are assessed. 
(2) Membership in our professional organiza- 
tions is as reasonable a credential for certification 
purposes as an academic degree—AB, AM, Ph.D., 
or Ed.D. It does not guarantee that the member 
has the proper professional attitude or spirit, but 
it suggests that he has it. Like the academic de- 
gree, it is ‘‘an outward and visible symbol” of 
what we hope is an inward grace! In several states, 


membership in the State Bar Association is fixed 
by statute as a prerequisite for eligibility to prac- 
tice law. (3) Universal membership with dues 
deducted from salary checks reduces the costs of 
collection and saves time, strength and cash for 
other services to the profession. 

Psychologically, compulsory membership is 
less easy to defend. Sometimes it arouses resent- 
ment, and destroys the enthusiasm for the pro- 
fession which is so essential in a teacher. Mem- 
bers of our profession hate authoritarianism in 
every form, except possibly that of the categorical 
imperative, and sometimes we even hate that. We 
do not mind doing our duty, paying our way, or 
carrying our share of the load, but we do not want 
any individual to tell us that we must do it. How- 
ever, we believe strongly in the democratic way of 
life, and in the principle of majority rule. We 
may not like to pay taxes or professional dues, 
but down in our hearts we know that both are 
necessary, and we are willing to pay them if we 
vote them, or if they are assessed by our duly 
elected representatives. It was not taxation that 
our Founding Fathers resented—it was taxation 
without representation! 

If a local or state teachers association desires to 
have membership in professional organizations, 
local, state and national, as a prerequisite for cer- 
tification or for employment, they have a right to 
say so, and their officially expressed desire should 
be respected by legislators, boards of education 
and administrators who carry the official respon- 
sibility for fixing eligibility standards. 

We members of the teaching profession de- 
mand, with propriety, a high degree of freedom 
—freedom to teach the truth, freedom to live our 
own lives, within the limits of currently accepted 
social and moral standards, and freedom to be- 
long to, or not to belong to certain civic, social or 
religious organizations—but if we are to be as 
strong a profession actually as we are potentially, 
we must recognize the value and importance of 
organized action, and this frequently requires 
the acceptance of what my very good friend, C. O. 
Wright, Executive Secretary of the Kansas Edu- 
cation Association, calls ““group mandates.” 
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While I do not like to admit that I am in favor 
of compulsory membership in our professional 
organizations, I believe that local and state asso- 
ciations not only have a right, but a high degree 
of responsibility, for developing an effective plan 
for mobilizing our profession through unified 
membership in our local, state and national pro- 
fessional organizations, and this usually implies 
compulsory membership. If this be coercion, let 
those who prefer weakness, inefficiency and chaos 
make the most of it! It is democracy in action. 
—Theodore D. Martin, Regional Representative, 
Save The Children Federation, 1751 N Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D.C., after service from 1925 
to November 1950 as director of the membership 
division of the National Education Association. 


Menbership Should be Voluntary 


Professional organizations are most valuable. 
They serve as a cohesive force among their mem- 
bership. They provide educational leaders with 
encouragement in the form of a following. Mem- 
bership dues provide a treasury to underwrite the 


efforts of the organization in attaining improved 
status for the profession. Through their commit- 
tees, publications, and conventions, professional 
organizations serve as bastions for the defense of 
education, as democratic spokesmen for the pro- 
fession, and as clearing houses for the exchange 
of ideas in the administration of school systems 
and in the teaching of the children of our nation. 

These and other values accrue to members of 
the profession when there is a powerful organiza- 
tion to speak in their behalf. Because of all of 
these values, teachers should join professional or- 
ganizations, and contribute of their time and 
money toward the support of the ventures on 
which these organizations embark. However, 
teachers should be inspired to join professional 
organizations; they should not be required to 
do so! 

Recourse to compulsory measures in effectuat- 
ing professional alertness among staff members is 
merely another manifestation of the well-inten- 
tioned ‘‘do-gooder;” it is authoritarian in nature, 
and not in consonance with principles of democ- 
racy. Social controls that emanate from within 
are more significant than those imposed from 
above. 

Suppose we were to make it a requirement that 


in order to obtain a renewal of his contract, a 
teacher must furnish evidence of membership in 
a professional organization. Who is to decide 
what organization falls within the definition of 
the term, “professional organization” —the school - 
board, the superintendent? Is there not a danger 
of fostering a ‘‘company union” in the name of 
professional awareness? Furthermore, would not 
reprisals or punitive measures that are visited 
upon rugged individuals who refuse to conform 
with the ukase be destructive of the very spirit 
of professional alertness? 

It may very well be that there are far too many 
professional organizations. It is quite possible 
that some of these, having realized their initial 
purposes, have outlived their usefulness, and 
might well be abandoned without any appreciable 
loss to the cause of education. Professional or- 
ganizations, like all social institutions, must meet 
a felt-need in the lives of their members and 
must change with the times in order to continue 
to be of value, This is particularly true in times 
when the purchasing power of the teacher's dol- 
lar is affected by continuous shrinking. Some of 
the organizations might well give thought to a 
re-appraisal of their objectives in the light of de- 
mands of dynamic education at the mid-century 
mark. Some of the teacher organizations might 
also take inventory of their membership—and 
officers, for the purpose of determining the de- 
gree to which teachers’ organizations are staffed 
or dominated by principals, superintendents, and 
college professors. It may very well be that when 
objectives are reappraised and officers’ structures 
overhauled, the rank and file of the profession 
will regain confidence in their professional or- 
ganizations. 

Teachers should join professional organiza- 
tions and will do so when they realize that the 
organizations serve a distinct purpose in their 
professional lives. However, they should do so 
voluntarily. The task of persuasion rests with 
school leaders and with the organizations them- 
selves.—I. David Satlow, Department Head at 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Should Membership in a Single Teachers’ Or- 
ganization be Compulsory? Niet. And for a rea- 
son that perhaps could not be discussed in any 
other professional magazine. As we move towards 
collective bargaining, we cannot afford to be rep- 
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resented by an organization controlled by spin- 
sters. 

And we are moving toward collective bargain- 
ing. Furthermore, this bargaining will be based 
on need, not worth. The decades have gone by 
in which teachers were paid what they were 
worth. We will not see the time again soon, when 
value rendered to the community bears any rela- 
tionship to the pay of teachers. 

Cost of living is the criterion for wage adjust- 
ment, and probably will be until teachers can 
form a closed corporation and dare to let kids go 
unlearned if their terms are not met. This, they 
cannot do now. 

I love women. Their clothes are prettier than 
ours and their minds, too, are filled with a greater 
variety of beautiful concepts. Among the finest of 
these wonderful graces are the love for children 
and the ability to undergo self-sacrifice. Our 
schools could not exist without the devotion and 
unselfish purpose that motivate the women who 
teach. Yet I, for one, do not wish to rest my fate 
in their gentle hands. 

Three women whom I particularly love are the 
one I married twenty-four years ago and another 
two who have come between us by the process of 
growing up there. They are now entering sturdy 
womanhood, despite the fact that bread and but- 
ter has been scarce on a salary primarily devised 
to attract single persons. 

Organizations of teachers may once have been 
formed purely to improve the profession. Now it 
is a matter of bread and butter. I just don’t trust 
the spinsters ever to get me that butter. The 
farmer’s daughter can eat butter, the salesman’s 
daughter can eat butter, the mechanic’s daughter 
—oh well, my daughters just happen to /ike but- 
ter, and not because the oleomargarine hasn't 
been well mixed either! 

To be more serious and statistical about it, 
much of what we call culture, requires money. I 
have no hope of running my daughters through 
the college education I needed to get the job I 
hold. In other words, I am not reproducible at the 
salary I am paid. The reason for this is that the 
public thinks of teacher’s salaries in terms of the 
needs of a spinster. They have long since stopped 
thinking in terms of professional worth. 

Women teachers have secured the enactment 
into law in many states of an interdict against 
paying men more than women. Why join an or- 


ganization they are bound to control by prepon- 
derant vote? 

We are not teaching for money, but let us 
face it, we live in a civilization which measures 
social worth, individual dignity, and the right to 
violate parking ordinances in terms of a conven- 
ient decimal scale. The funny thing is that the 
same point on this monetary scale means prestige 
to a spinster and stigma to a familied man! How 
four or six can live on an income based on the 
needs of one is the problem that the proponents 
of a single compulsory teachers’ organization 
should face, but won't. They are living in the 
dream that teachers are paid for their worth. 

Some possible solutions are: 

(1) Let all teachers be women without de- 
pendents. 

(2) Let men teachers remain unmarried. 

(3) Let men organize separately, and insist on 
dependency allowances, like the army. They will 
hardly get the women to vote this. Women just 
don’t see that it’s a problem. 

The great service that Phi Delta Kappa can 
give, is to assist in this bargaining process. We 
believe in the importance of man in education. 
We observe that boys and girls both emerge from 
our schools badly misoriented. Survey after sur- 
vey shows a preponderance of boys who cannot 
face anything but white collar work. The girls do 
not want to perform the tasks of the home. 

Men and women teachers both contribute to 
this unhappy situation, but the solution is cer- 
tainly not in the direction of removing men edu- 
cators and leaving career spinsters in charge. 

The intellectual influence of men is a whole- 
some need of our civilization, and the only way 
to retain it is to protest vigorously the present fi- 
nancial trend in teacher’s salaries—Roy Coch- 
rane, Box 581, Route 6, Tacoma, Washington. 


There is a popular idea that because admin- 
istrators were once teachers, and that teachers 
and administrators must work together in peace 
and harmony, the only possible and perhaps even 
ethical solution, becomes a joint organization. 


This solution is not valid or workable or efficient. s 
A common grouping, such as the National Ed- 
ucation Association or any of a vast number of ~ 


similar organizations at other levels, can have 


meaning as a professional association and status 


with comparable groups in the medical and legal — 


professions, only in cases where teachers and ad- 
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ministrators each have vital, active, separate, and 
democratic meetings. By democratic, I mean ma- 
jority rule after everyone has had ample oppor- 
tunity to express his opinion freely without fear 
of any kind. As long as the vast majority of 
“teachers” associations extend full participation 
privileges to members of the administrative staff, 
the resulting inhibition of free discussion leads 
me to the firm opinion that membership in such 
organizations should mot be made compulsory. 

Classroom teachers and school administrators 
have different Responsibilities and different prob- 
lems. Theory places all certificated personnel on 
an equal plane as employees of the district, but 
practical considerations have divided the total 
group into management (administration) and 
labor (teachers). I do not believe that teachers 
should establish purely protective associations on 
the labor union model, but the teaching profes- 
sion can and should demonstrate its ability to 
profit from research, by learning from the find- 
ings of labor organizations. One of the cardinal 
organizational principles tested in the crucible of 
experience is that the presence of those who hire, 
fire, or discipline, emasculates activities and in- 
hibits discussion. Without vital activites and free 
discussion there is nothing much possible but 
social contact and bland talk about non-contro- 
versial issues. 

The administrator of an American public 
school is hired directly by the school board and 
is responsible directly to them on all matters of 
school business. By custom and assignment he 
deals with such problems as budget, public 
relations, preparation of reports, building main- 
tenance, and the selection, assignment, and super- 
vision of both certificated and non-certificated 
personnel. He also adjusts the more serious 
pupil discipline problems. The majority of his 
contacts are with adults, and his most immediate 
concern is to demonstrate to the board that he can 
maintain an efficient, quiet, and economic school 
plant. He is judged by the board members on 
how well he maintains their policies and how 
well supported his recommendations prove to be. 
Inevitably, he comes to evaluate himself on the 
same basis. That this is not an easy task, nor one 
hot without danger is shown in the job tenure 
Statistics for administrators. He needs to organize 
to protect himself. I think we can say that a 
“good” school administrator is a good executive 
officer for the school board. 


A teacher in an American school is selected 
and assigned, for the most part, by school admin- 
istrators and is responsible to them on all matters 
of school business. However, this line of direct 
responsibility is breaking down in the area of 
classroom teaching, where considerable freedom 
and individual initiative now exists. By custom 
and assignment a teacher deals principally with 
pupils in classroom situations, his only admin- 
istrative function consists of executing directives 
so that the spirit as well as the letter of policy 
is maintained. In some situations he may serve 
on committees to advise the responsible admin- 
istrator, but actual teacher participation in admin- 
istration is very rare. The majority of his contacts 
are with children or adolescents, and his most 
immediate concern is to demonstrate that pupils 
are different and better after a class in the subject 
he teaches. In the long run a teacher is judged by 
the performance and attitudes of his pupils, and 
on how well he maintains the confidence and 
respect of his superiors. Inevitably, he comes to 
evaluate himself on the same basis. This also 
is not an easy task, because situations may and 
do develop where the schizophrenic nature of 
his goal pattern causes serious disturbance. The 
desire to teach well cannot always be reconciled 
with the desire to please administrators. I think 
we can say that a “good” teacher is a good stim- 
ulator of learning and is known to be subordinate 
and cooperative. There is no value in forcing 
two such different groups together for discussion 
of professional problems unti! each has had 
ample opportunity to boil his position down 
to prime essentials. The administrator's group 
will decide how best to serve the districts they 
represent, while the teachers are deciding how 
best to serve the interests of the pupils they 
represent. Everywhere we find administrators 
organized separately; the problem is with teach- 
ers.—Charles W. Bursch, II, Supervisor of Test- 
ing and Guidance, Division of Education, College 
of Agriculture, University of California, Davis. 


Should membership in teachers’ associations 
be compulsory? The attitude which gives rise to 
such a question is common today. Is something 
good, desirable, or apparently necessary? If it 
seems essential to us, then we may insist that 
everyone be required to adopt that thing. This 
attitude is frequently encountered in twentieth 
century democratic America, and in education. 
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American drive, American passion for efh- 
ciency, and American will to get things done can 
develop a propensity for enforced conformity. 
Individuals may be urged, or required, or coerced 
into conformity, rather than attracted and invited 
to join in an enterprise in which they feel their 
support is merited. Conformity to law is inherent 
in the idea of government, but the democratic 
form of government, which we endorse, is 
characterized by a reluctance to enforce conformity 
where it is not required for common welfare and 
protection. Totalitarian governments, on the other 
hand, characteristically enforce conformity in all 
things—in attitudes, in thoughts, in behaviour, in 
dress—and, of course, in membership in organ- 
izations. 

The idea of compulsory membership in teach- 
ers’ associations is related to attitudes commonly 
encountered in American education. Behind 
many a teacher's desk in school or college class- 
room sits one who is convinced that he has arrived 
at the point where he knows the answers, knows 
what should be done, and how it should be done. 
He may give ostensible service to democratic 
forms and procedures, and may encourage the 
formation of committees, the practice of group 
discussion, and the presentation of different 
opinions. Ultimately, of course, all works out 
as foreordained by teacher, and he, at least, is 
satisfied. Pupils quickly learn to conform to 
teacher's point of view and desires. If we are 
interested in reforms in school administration, we 
may attempt to enforce conformity to our plans 
by drafting a statute which will financially or 
otherwise penalize those areas which will not 
conform to our philosophy and recommended 
practice. Prevailing standards of thought and 
behaviour may demand conformity if one is to 
enjoy unhindered professional advancement. 
American education, which should exemplify and 
foster our respect for the democratic rights of 
individuals, is often an area of our national 
culture where conformity is suggested, encour- 
aged, expected, and finally, demanded. The 
mediocre and unfit are more likely to submit 
to such a situation than the superior and prom- 
ising. Able critics raise the issue of mediocrity 
in American education today, and we in education 
would do well to examine the criticism and the 
probable relationship of enforced conformity in 
educational philosophy and practice. We foster 


an evil mockery of democracy when we insist 
on respect for the forms and appearances of 
democracy, and simultaneously persist in in- 
suring, by devious means, that our own ideas 
will prevail. 

If we think that membership in teachers’ 
associations is a good thing, and I believe that 
most of us think so, then let us not express our 
enthusiasm for the idea by demanding uncon- 
ditional compliance with it. Because we are con- 
vinced of the need and desirability of teachers’ 
associations, let us not adopt an attitude which 
demands conformity—an attitude which is un- 
fortunately common in our profession. 

Instead, can we not further the realization of 
our aim by employing the appropriate and re- 
spected devices of a democratic philosophy: en- 
lightment, exchange of opinion, and fair per- 
suasion? It is only when seen in terms of a vital 
issue (and the issue of compulsory membership 
in teachers’ associations is a vital one) that con- 
ceptions such as tolerance and respect for in- 
dividual opinion become real things rather than 
abstractions. Democracy should awaken, should 
stir, should persuade, should enlist enthusiastic 
support for appropriate objectives. Such democ- 
racy is attractive, inviting, and wondrously con- 
verting. It is the antithesis of the attitude that 
because I think that something is good, I am 
determined that you shall conform thereto. It is 
the denial of all such propositions as that which 
says that because teachers’ associations are good, 
all teachers shall be forced to join them. 

—Leighton H. Johnson, Assistant Professor 
of School Administration, College of Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Editor's Note: The following expression of a point of 
view was written March 19, 1950, in response to a series 
of articles describing organizations of teachers in the United 
States and Canada. Though not directly related to the 
question of “Should Membership in Teachers’ Associations 
Be Compulsory,” it is perhaps in order here to remind us 
that if the question be answered in the affirmative, there 
comes then the question, “Membership in what union?” 

The article is one of several received in reaction to an 
article in this magazine by John Eklund on the American 
Federation of Teachers, responses which have not earlier 
received representation in the magazine. 


In your editorial “Toward Effective Organiza- 
tion” which appears in the current issue of the 
Pur DELTA KAPPAN, and which stimulated this 
response, you advise that contributions be sent 
before March 15. Since the journal arrived in the 
mail on the 17th, that is hardly reasonable, is it? 
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Anyway, two days after receipt, I am making bold 
to “add to the discussion...” a “... fact or 
experience”’ of mine 4 propos teacher unions. 

The outline which appears below represents, 
at least, honest thinking, and decision on the 
problem of joining a teacher union. The choice 
came up when the AFT representative in my 
school approached me directly and asked the 
question which I had for some time regarded as 
inevitable, but to which I had not yet devoted the 
concentrated attention needful in order to supply 
an answer,—‘‘Why don’t you join the union?” 
When that happened, thoughts which had been 
simmering since graduate days following the war 
had to be brought to a boil and poured into a 
mould. That night I worked long over the ques- 
tion, What, in essence, is a teacher union?, know- 
ing that if I could answer that fundamental query, 
I could reply to the union representative in a 
manner worthy the gravity of the decision and 
conformable to my pattern of values. 

The outline submitted here is identical with 
the one which I gave to the union man as my re- 
ply, save for several minor changes to simplify 
publication. In case my acquaintance with union- 
ism may be called into question, it is only proper 
to state that one of the proudest moments of my 
life was when I became a full book member of 
Harry Lundberg’s militant Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific. And at the present moment I hold a with- 
drawal card from The Masters, Mates, and Pilots 
Union. I once sailed as Ordinary Seaman for 
$55.00 a month and understand that they receive 
around three times that amount now—wonderful! 
That is what a union is for . . . but this is to an- 
ticipate. 


TEACHER UNION OR PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION? 
I. Objects 


A. Union Stresses the Labor Aspect of the Job 
1. wages and hours 
2. working conditions 
3. craft solidarity and self-esteem 
B. Professional Association Stresses the Professional 
Aspect of the Position 
1. representation of teachers as professional people 
a. code of ethics stressed 
b. exchange of ideas 
c. recognition that public service is done by pub- 
lic servants, not by economic craftsmen 
d. maintenance of standards of preparation 
2. suitable remuneration for an equitable load 
3. research 
a. economic matters 
b. educational problems 


II. Methods of Attaining Objects 
A. Union Exerts Pressure Directly on Administrative 
Unit 
1. through the local 
2. through other labor organizations 
B. Professional Association Educates Public as to 


Needs 


III. Results 


A. Union 
1. — and hours—has helped locally, and state- 
wide 
2. working conditions—has helped locally 
3. craft solidarity and self-esteem—doubtful 
B. Professional Association 
1. representation of teachers as professional people 
—yes 
2. suitable remuneration for an equitable load— 
making progress on statewide and local fronts 
3. research—yes 
. Evaluation (The criterion used here must be a measure 
of service, as the teacher's first responsibility is to his 
community rather than to himself or his family. This 
is a personal value-judgement, and is of course the 
premise upon which the reasoning is built. If I am ever 
to be argued into the union, the threshold of reasoning 
must be here.) 
A. Union Represents the Teacher as an Economic Unit 
B. Professional Association Represents the Teacher as 
a Public Servant 


V. Decision Decisively Favors the Professional Association 


The outline, as has been stated, is a personal 
thing and admittedly subject to both preconcep- 
tions and misconceptions. If I feel that unions are 
primarily economic, that professional associations 
are primarily interested in service, and that ulti- 
mately teaching must make the latter choice, that 
is the way I feel. This is not a gage of battle; it is 
a sincere effort to see the light. 

—Edward V. Hurlbut, 2645 Carquinez Ave- 

nue, El Cerrito, California. 
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TABLE I. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 42nd FISCAL YEAR (1950-1951) 
Good Standing 


Initiates Permanent Withdrawals Temporary For 2nd Arrears 
Reported Withdrawals Fiscal Year 
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Alpha Nu....... 27 799 23 22 6 730 211 31} 31 457 
Alpha Xi....... 27 716 1l 22 37 639 271 62| 33 3 fF 
Alpha Omicron. . 25 651 6 9 | 492] 244 35| 34] 19 
Alpha Pi........ 24 356 2 13 
4 184 4 5 A 
64 825 20 21 a 
72 574 27 16 Bs 
| 10 477 11 6 
75 652 a 
34 319 
0 495 
60 496 
55 435 
Beta Gamma.... 31 234 Bod 
Beta Delta...... 60 444 my 
34 300 | 
41 245 
Beta Eta........ 20 112 110 79 16 6 - | 
Beta Theta...... 72 348 335 236 32} 32 . | 
Beta Iota........ 37 189 150 120 17| 13 = | 
Beta Kappes. 57 206 188 159 13} 15 
Beta Lambda. ... 16 212 189 139 26} 23 
Beta Mu........ 26 216 212 179 | 29 e 
Beta Nu......... 42 149 143 127 16 —_ 
Beta Xi......... 40 141 141 117 23 E, 
Beta Omicron.... 17 115 109 79 30 | 
Beta Pi......... 60 139 126 126 0 é! 
Beta Rho........ 24 121 119 117 2 = 
0 45 39 38 1 be 
9 B 71 67 | 4 bE 
56 132 129 129 
Beta Phi........ 70 94 94 94 0 & 
Beta Chi........ 53 55 55 55 0 ig 
Totals........| 3,508 | MM | 2,211 | 2,039 4,953 | 44,866 | 17,972 3479 |2,592| Ei 


TABLE II. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 42nd FISCAL YEAR (1950-1951) 


Location of Chapter 


Total 
Enrollment 


Good Standing 


Per Cent 


Nominal Members 
(Over Two Years 
in Arrears) 


Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 
Alpha Epsilon 


Alpha Zeta......... 


Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 
Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi 
Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 

Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 


BetaGamma....... 
Beta Delta......... 


Beta Epsilon 
Beta Zeta 


San Francisco, California... 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Fresno, California 


Los Angeles, California... . 


Detroit, Michigan 


Santa Barbara, California. . 


Kansas City 

State of South Dakota 
Warrensburg, Missouri... . 
Discontinued 

Muncie, Indiana 

Chicago, Illinois 
Sacramento, California... . 
Kirksville, Missouri 

San Antonio, Texas 


Portland, Oregon 


.| Sale Lake City, Utah 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin... . 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Discontinued 

Omaha, Nebraska 
San Diego, California 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Washington 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
South Bend, Indiana 
Hammond, Indiana 
Evansville, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Toledo, Ohio 


Charleston, Illinois 

Macomb, Illinois......... 

Bakersfield, California 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Salem, Oregon 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri. . 
ar Falls, lowa 

Santa Ana, California 

Utica, New York 

San Jose, California 

Mobile, Alabama 

Springfield, Missouri 

San Luis Obispo, California 

Pasadena, California 

Spokane Washington 

Chico, California......... 

Garden City, L. I., N. Y... 

Tulare, California 

Ashland, Oregon 

Long Beach, California... . 


89 
76 
85 
59 
54 
74 
32 
92 
57 
77 
91. 
78 
71 
33 
97 
88 
69 
83 
70 
81 
78 
89 
63. 
86 
96. 
56 
36. 
75 
87 
92 
67. 
43 
61 
86 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Su 


So 


N 


~ 
ROW SHU 


w 
Sa 


~ 
Aw 


6 
2 
6 
8 
0 
4 
4 
4 
4 
7 
8 
0 
0 
6 
3 
4 
8 
5 
8 
4 
0 
9 
8 
5 
0 
3 
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ominal Arrears 
ver Two Field Cha’ 
ears in 4ist | 40th 
rrears) Number | | Fiscal 
Year Year 

513 ; Gamma............| State of Kansas........... 85 16 8 49 
46 110 71 17 21 
433 Epsilon...........-| 337 241 50 25 
| 134 106 11 10 
80 37 22 12 
117 72 16 24 
64 16 0 47 

28 7 14 7 
215 175 150 
4 37 

49 
761 34 24 
726 130 88 
5 

255 

a | Alpha Alpha....... 57 31 
m Alpha Beta......... 94 70 

68 22 
338 107 99 
63 36 
105 81 

58 53 
47 61 48 
42 30 
565 39 13 | 
90 88 
273 Des Moines, Iowa 88 73 
68 48 
208 142 
232 Alpha Upsilon... 51 44 
183 = Alpha Phi........... 114 110 
24 Alpha Chi.......... 74 42 
Alpha Psi... 33 12 
Alpha Omega....... 84 63 
19 Beta Alpha......... 31 27 
U5 Beta Beta.......... 50 46 

| 

52 45 

Beta Theta... 27 27 

32 32 

Kappa......... 66 66 
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TABLE III. SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR PAST ELEVEN YEARS 


CAMPUS CHAPTERS 


FIELD CHAPTERS 


TOTAL FRATERNITY 


Good Standing 
Number Per Cent 


Present** 
Enrollment 


Present** 
Enrollment 


Good Standing Good Standing 


Present** 


Number Per Cent 


Number Per Cent || Enrollment 


44.4 3,263 
3,405 
3,406 
3,492 
3,650 
3,764 
3,807 


4,024 


25,240 11,200 
39.5 


34.7 


26,686 10,611 


27,485 9,547 


27,804 8,102 


28,213 8,670 
9,738 


12,542 


29,531 
31,904 
34,724 
38,032 


14,013 40.6 


42.5 
40.8 


4,271 


16,153 


4,631 


41,453 16,916 


17,972 40.1 4,953 


| 
| 
| 


44,866 


13,663 47.9 
43.3 
37.7 
32.6 
34.7 
36.5 
42.7 


75.5 
70.9 
61.3 
60.4 


28,503 
30,091 
30,891 
31,296 
31,863 


2,463 
2,415 13,026 
2,088 11,635 
2,109 


2,378 


10,211 
11,048 
12,156 
15,244 


65.2 


2,418 64.2 33,295 
35,711 
38,748 
42,303 
46,084 


49,819 


2,702 71.0 


3,049 75.8 17,152 44.3 


3,410 79.8 19,563 46.2 


3,611 78.0 20,527 44.5 


3,780 76.3 21,752 


* The 32nd fiscal year (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 
** Enrollment as of May 31, less discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 


THE CLOSED SHOP 
(Continued from Page 55) 


child may fail to get the best teachers. So this form 
of tyranny stands condemned because it damages 
the prospects of the child. 

At the time when this struggle took place, 
teachers were almost entirely concerned with the 
question of personal liberty. As the chief official 
of the biggest teachers’ organization I was also 
concerned with the effect of enforced membership 
on an organization like my own. To run a Union 
efficiently on the basis of free association, there 
must be a close understanding between leaders 
and the rank and file. A Union cannot thrive on 
any other basis. If membership was compulsory 
and guaranteed, it is, to say the least, doubtful 
whether Union Officials (human nature being 
what it is) would at all times seek to understand 
and interpret the aspirations of members. I my- 
self would greatly fear a guaranteed membership. 
I believe it is better for me to be kept alert by 
the criticisms of my members, criticisms which, 
if need be, can be pressed to the point of resigna- 
tion from my organization. Only in this way can 
I really represent the rank and file. Only in this 
way can the rank and file influence me. If, at the 
will of employers, teachers are forced into union 
membership, officials can ignore their members’ 


wishes with impunity. There are enough despot: 
isms in the world without creating a new one. 

Thus our victory in Durham has preserved in- 
dividual liberty, has maintained educational op- 
portunity for the child, and has contributed in no 
small measure to the healthy functioning of teach- 
ers’ organizations. 


Check Your Address Label 


IS IT GREEN? 
IS IT CORRECT? 


If it is printed in green, your cur- 
rent year dues have not yet been re- 
ceived by the fraternity office. YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE Pui DEL- 
TA KAPPAN HAS EXPIRED, and if 
dues are not received before Decem- 
ber 1, you may not receive the Jan- 
uary issue. REMIT TO YOUR CHAP- 
TER NOW! 


If the address is not correct, please send 
notice of correction to the Homewood of- 
fice. 
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t. Louis, Missouri. Wendell L. Evans, 9120 Bristol, 


Beto—S 
Overland 14, Missouri. 
Gamma—Topeka, Kansas. P. E. Oyler, 1221 Boswell, Topeka, 


nsas. 
DetoFreano, California. Donald D. Quinn, 1470 “O” Street, 
resno, ‘ornia. 
Epolom—Los Angeles, California, Russell Paine, $357 East 
Brooklyn Avenue, Los les, California. 
Zeta—Detroit, Michigan. Ralph E. Brant, 9 Bourassa, Ecorse, 
ichigan. 
Barbera, California, Axel Jensen, Oxnard Union 
High School, California. 
Theta—Kansas City, Missouri. H. O. Masters, 7211 Jefferson, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Jota—State of South Dakota. Russell E. Jonas, Black Hills 
Teachers Coll Spearfish, South Dakota. _ a 
Kappa—Warrensburg, Missouri. L. Avery Fleming, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Lambda—State of Colorado. Charter surrendered. 

Mu—Muncie, Indiana. Graham Pogue, 407 N. College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Nu—Chicago, Illinois. Aldan F. O’Hearn, 10812 Maplewood, 
Chicago 43, Illinois. 

Xi—Sacramento, California. Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Jun- 
ior College, Sacramento, California. 

Omicron—Kirksville, Missouri. Noah P. Richardson, State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Pi—San Antonio, Texas. Alfred Lehmberg, 325 Pruitt Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Rho—Pittsburg, Kansas. O. F. Grubbs, Kansas State Teachers 
College, te Kansas. 

Sigma—Portland, Oregon. James V. Blake, 7454 S. W. Corbett, 
Portland 9, Oregon. 

Taw— alt Lake City, Utah. William P. Miller, State Department 
of Public Instruction, State Capitol, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

Upsilon—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Bill Jerving, 1516 South 76th 
Street, West Allis 14, Wisconsin. 

Phi—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Charles Orr, 4901 East Third Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Chi—Terre Haute, Indiana. Charter surrendered. 

Psi—Omaha, Nebraska. Paul T. Thompson, 3502 Grand Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Omega—San Diego, California. Fred Bunge, 13 Tourmaline, San 
Diego 9, California. 

Alpha Alpha—Houston, Texas. Dwight Dorough, 5305 Nassau 


oad, Houston, Texas. 

Alpha Beta—Tacoma, Washin . Bertrum Myhre, Mary Lion 
lementary School, South 46th and A Street, Tacoma 8, Wash- 
ington. 

Alpha Gamma—Kalamazoo, Mich Roger Zinn, Grand Rap- 
ids Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Alpha Delta—South Bend, Indiana. Duewaine Hawblitzel, R. R. 
6, South Bend, Indiana. 

Alpha Epsilon—Hammond, Indiana. N. T. Brunswick, 4819 Ma- 
gown Avenue, East Chicago, Indiana. 

Alpha Zeta—Evansville, Indiana. Albert Longbrake, 3310 East 
Chandler Avenue, Evansville 14, Indiana. 

Alpha Eta—Indianapolis 4, Indiana. Richard Emery, 4112 Otter- 
bein, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

Alpha Theta—Bloomington, Illinois. Charles Cox, Bloomington 
igh School, Bloomington, Lllinois. 

Alpha Iota—Jackson, Mississippi. Ernst Borinski, Tougaloo Col- 
lege, Tougaloo, 

Alpha Kappa—Appleton, Wisconsin. Merlin J. Lucia, 1023 Wil- 
son Avenue, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Alpha Lambda—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Kermit Leininger, 3404 
South Webster Street, Fort Wayne 5, Indi 

Alpha Mu—Lafayette, Indiana. Ray Linville, Washington School, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Alpha Nu—Toledo, Ohio. Ira Baumgartner, 5744 Phillips Ave- 
nue, Sylvania, Ohio. 

Alpha Xi—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 Third Street, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Alpha Omicron—Charleston, Illinois. Henry J. Arnold, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois. 

Alpha Pi—Macomb, Illinois. Gail F. Underwood, Macomb, IIli- 


nois. 

Alpha Rho—Bakersfield, California. Victor M. Meyers, 2613 Ce- 
dar, Bakersfield, California. 

Alpha Sigma—Phoenix, Arizona. Fred McDonald, 1517 East 
Almiria Road, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Alpha Tau—Salem, Oregon. J. David O’Dea, Wilder Apartments, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Alpha Upsilon—Cape Girardeau, Missouri. Burwell Fox, State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Alpha Phi—Cedar Falls, Iowa. Herb Silvey, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Alpha Chi—Santa Ana, California. Jiles Brown, Orange Coast 
College, P. O. Box 307, Costa M California. 

Alpha “Psi—Utica, New York. Roy Mitchell, New York State 
nstitute of Applied Sciences, Utica, New Y 

. ~ Omega—San Jose, California. Paul Levy, 1124 King Street, 
anta Cruz, California. 


Beta Alpha—Mobile, Alabama. Walter M. Phillips, 555 Charles. 


Street, Mobile, Alabama. 
Beta Missouri. O. P. Trentham, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri. 
eta Gamma—San Luis Obispo, California. A. G. Wilson, 1343 
Higuera Street, San Luis Obispo, California. 
Beta Delta—Pasadena, California. Bailey Howard, 1088 North 
Holliston Avenue, Pasadena 6, California. 
Beta Epsilon—Spokane, Washington. R. P. Whitfield, Eastern 
ashington College of Education, Cheney, Washington. 
eta Zeta—Chico, California. Frank Laycock, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, Califo 


Beta Eta—Garden City, New York. Paul A. Erlanson, 115 Duane 
Street, Farmingdale, New York. 

Beta Theta—Tulare, California, Robert Lantz, 1200 Hall Ave- 
nue, Corcoran, California. 

Beta Iota—Ashland, Oregon. Robert Peter, 117 Laurel Street, 

Bese Benth, Califergie, P. 4648 
eta Kappa—Long i 
Faculty Avenue, Long Beach 8, California. 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


DISTRICT I 
STATES: Washington, m, Idaho, and Montana; British 
Columbia and Alberta in da. 
ae ~——% Victor N. Phelps, 2865 Harrison Street, Milwau- 
ie, Oregon. 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5, W: on; 
Monmou Oregon; John M. 
rley, Boise, Idaho. 


Oregon Education 
DISTRICT II 


Booth, 1703 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico 
a wer California and Sonora in Mexico, and the Territory of 

awall. 

Representative: John C. Whinnery, 324 North Greenwood Avenue, 
lifornia. 

Coordinators: Aubrey L. Berry, EB-123, 405 Hil Avqnmn, Les 
Angeles 24, California; Verne Hall, Jr., 5 Canada Road, 
Woodside, California; Henry A. Dixon, Weber College, Ogden. 
Utah; Victor H. Kelley, 2308 East Prince Rd., Tucson, Arizona. 


DISTRICT III 


STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas; Mex- 
ico, except that portion in District II. 
Representative: Ernest M. Anderson, 208 E. Carlton St., Pitts- 


burg, Kansas. 

Coordinators: Clarence M. Pruitt, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Ernest Bayles, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; Ralph McCul- 
lough, Elvins, Missouri; Arvin N. Donner, 3341 Wichita, Hous- 
ton, Texas; R. E. Garlin, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas; C. J. Alderson, Sutton Hall 105, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas; Albert L. Ford, Texas State College for Wom- 


en, Denton, Texas. 
DISTRICT IV 


STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota; Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
in na 

Representative: M. L. Cushman, 218 Curtis Hall, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. : 

Coordinators: J. Leonard Davies, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Maynard R. Bemis, College of 
Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; Floyd 
A. Miller, Department of Public suction, Capitol Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; F. R. Adams, State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul 1, Minnesota; A. F. Arnason, State Board of 
Higher Education, State Capitol, Bismarck, North Dakota; Rus- 
sell E. Jonas, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South 


Dakota. 
DISTRICT V 


STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia; Ontario in Canada. 

Representative: J. Roy Leevy, Education Building, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Coordinators: Omer W. Renfrow, Whittier School, Osage and 
Woodlawn Avenues, Cincinnati g, Ohio; Russell S. Merkel, 521 
South Sherman Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana; E. O 7 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois; Victor O. Horn- 
bostel, 2405 Major Avenue, Madison 4, Wisconsin; Edward G 
Cieslak, 15414 Greenlawn, Detroit 21, 


DISTRICT VI 


STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Connecticut, and District of Columbia; Que- 
ag New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island 
in na 

Representative: Ira M. Kline, 177 Gibson Avenue, White Plains, 


New York. 
Coordinators: Ernest R. Caverly, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Howard G. Andrus, 102 Stone Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; Clarence M. Long, 
State Teachers College, ope Rock, Pennsyvania; Deane 
H. Webber, The Haverford School, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT VII 


STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Ken- 


tucky. 
Representative: Gladstone H. Yeuell, College of Education, Uni- 


versity of Alabama, University, Alabama. 

Coordinators: Harold P. Adams, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; Rex L. Burrow, osedale, Mississippi; 
Robert M. Fink, 410 North S Chapel Hill, North Carolina; 
T. Ross Fink, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee; Charles 
R. Foster, University of Flori Gainesville, Florida; Henry 
Goff, Miller School, Virginia; W. A. Lawrence, Louisiana State 
University, Baton i i ; Jackson R. Sharman, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala’ a. 


Cent 
5.3 
1.7 
+7 
5.5 
+3 
5.2 
+5 
3.7 
Spot: 
1e. 
d in- 
| op- 
in no 
each- 
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The 43rd fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa began June 1. If as a member of the fraternity you do 
not now hold a 43rd year card, you will wish to send your remittance to the appropriate chapter of.- 


ficer from the list below. 


Should you change your address, please notify the chapter officer here listed, and also Phi Delta 
Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood. It avoids confusion when you give both your old and your 
new address, your chapter and roll number. Your cooperation in these matters will enable you to 


CAMPUS CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


Atrpxua—Indiana University. Robert Schaerer, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Beta—Columbia University. Chase C. Atwood, Jr., Box 611, 
a an College, Columbia University, New York 27, New 

ork. 

Gamma—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 46 West Boule- 
vard South, Columbia, Missouri. 

Detta—Stanford University. John Dahl, School of Education, 
Cubberly Building, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

Epstton—State University of Iowa. Nathan A. Edwards, Col- 
uo of Education, East Hall, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa. 

Zeta—University of Chicago. Norman E. Steinbach, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Era—University of Minnesota. Clayton Stunkard, 211 Burton 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
Tueta—Cornell University. William Irvine, Stone Hall, Cornell 

University, Ithaca, New York. 

Iora—Harvard University. David V. Tiedeman, Peabody House, 
13 Kirkland Street, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Kaprpa—University of Kansas. Otho M. Rasmussen, Room 120 
Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Lamspa—University of California. Ralph Phelps, care Mrs. 
oe Pedersen, 647 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley 7, Cali- 
ornia. 

Mv—University of Texas. Sam M. Gibbs, Box 1680, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

Nvu—University of Washington. Francis F. Powers, 230 Educa- 
tion Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh. William C. Laderer, Jr., 435 
Royce Avenue, Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska. W. C. Meierhenry, 305 Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Pi—University of Illinois. Ralph Schick, 105 Gregory Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Ruo—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, P. O. Box B, 
Verona, New Jersey. 

S1cma—Ohio State University. Herbert F. Miller, Room 120, Arps 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Tav—University of Pennsylvania. Daniel S. Jacoby, Eisenlohr 
Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Upsitton—Northwestern University. Frank Miller, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Pxui—University of Wisconsin. A. W. Eberle, Box 11, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Cu1—University of Oregon. Howard Akers, General Extension 
Division, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Ps1—George Peabody College. Lurad England, Box 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Omeca—University of Michigan. Richard Shafer, University 
High School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

AtpHA AtpHA—University of Oklahoma. F. Lowell Jackson, 
University of Oklahoma, Faculty Exchange, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Betra—University of Virginia. Howard R. Richardson, 
a _D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, University, 

irginia. 

Arpua GAmMA—State College of Washington. John C. Ellingson, 
916 Harvey Road, Pullman, Washington. 

Detta—Kansas State College. D. F. Showalter, Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Atpua Epstton—University of Southern California. Mrs. Ruth 
Farrar, office secretary, 4021 Degnan Boulevard, Los Angeles 
7, California. 

Avena ZetTa—University of Arizona. Kenneth Tipling, College 
of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

AtpHa Eta—Temple University. Eugene W. Stull, Box 141, 
Temple University, Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pennsylvania. 

Atpua THeETA—University of North Dakota. Carl V. Peterson, 
University Station, Box 546, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
of Cincinnati. Omer W. Renfrow, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
Atpua Kappa—University of Tennessee. John Gilliland, Barracks 
A, College of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

16, Tennessee. 
Lamapa—Boston University. Ernest Kk. Spinney, 332 Bay 
State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


do your full share as a participating member in all Phi Delta Kappa enterprises. 


Atpua Mu—Colorado State College of Education. James O’Rorke, 

ag AA ee Colorado State College of Education, Gree. 
orado. 

Arua Nu—-University of Kentucky. Charles Crumpton, Room 
229, College of Education, University of Ken » Lexing. 
ton 29, Kentucky. 

ALPHA X1—University of Alabama. Robert C. Hammock, Box 
1028, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 

Arua Omicron—Claremont College. Bruce Shyer, Harper Hall, 
Claremont College, Claremont, lifornia. 

Pi—Rutgers University. Patrick J. White, 507 Alletts 


Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
ALPHA Ruo—Johns Hopkins Untoont . Arthur W. Brewington, 
State Teachers College, Towson 4, ryland. 
ArrpHa SiGmMa—University of Denver. Arthur W. Beck, 275 S. 
ng John W. M 
pHa Tau—Pennsylvania State . Masley, Room 
4, Moffatt Cottage, State College. lvania. 
Ames, Home 


Upsitton—University of Utah. mn L. 
Economics Building 113, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, 


Utah. 

AtpHa Pu1—Syracuse University. Ward I. Edinger, School of 
Education, 211 Slocum Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, New York. 

AtpHa Cu1—University of California at Los Darrell 
Marks, 1014 Fourth St., Santa Monica, California. 

ALPHA ey of Buffalo. Matthew Baranski, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, 24 St. James Road, Buffalo 11, New York. 
AtpHA Omeca—Wayne University. Homer E. Knight, 15402 

Ward, Detroit 27, Michigan. 

Beta ALpHaA—Louisiana State University. C. L. Madden, P. 0. 
Box 8729, University Station, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

Beta Betra—North Texas State College. Joe Harold Farmer, 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 

Beta GammMa—George Washington Richard W: 
4 George Washington University, Washi 
ton 6, 

Beta De_tta—University of Colorado. Reynold A. Swanson, 2510 
Water Street, Apartment B, Boulder, Colorado. 

Beta Epsitton—University of Maryland. Donald C. Hennick, 
4805 College Avenue, College Park, Maryland. 

Beta Zeta—Oklahoma A. & M. College. Robert R. Price, 103 
Park Drive, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Beta Era—Western Michigan College. Allan R. Morris, Western 

Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Beta Tueta—University of North Carolina. Paul Irvine, Jr. 
Box 1051, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Beta Iora—Washington University. Leo Eason, Box 183, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 

Beta Kappa—Iowa State College. Marvin Thompson, 217 Pam- 
mel Court, Ames, Iowa. 

Beta Lamspa—Indiana State Teachers College. Lonzo Jones, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Beta Mu—University of Wyoming. Leo Thomas, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Beta Nu—University of Mississippi. Lytle C. Fowler, Univer- 

sity of Mississippi, Box 245, University, Mississippi. 

Beta X1—University of Florida. Harvey K. Meyer, College of 
Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Flori : 
Beta Omicron—Utah State Agricultural College. C. D. McBride, 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Beta Pi—Ball State Teachers College. Duane Sandgren, 420% 
Pauline Street, Muncie, Indiana. . 

Beta Ruo—University of New Mexico. Gilbert E. Miranda, 
Hodgin Hall, Room 17, College of Education, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. : 

Beta $1¢mMa—Brigham Young University. George Miller, Brig: 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah. ; 

Beta Tau—University of Hawaii. Robert S. Kikawa, 3632 
Waialae Avenue, Honolulu, T 6 

Beta Upstton—University of South Dakota. Richard J. Combs, 
119 Dakota Street, Vermillion, South Dakota. 

Beta Pui—University of Connecticut. A. B. Smith, School of 
Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 

Bera Cu1—College of the Pacific. Leonard Boone, 322 N. 
Street, Lodi, California. 

Beta Ps1—Bradley University. Donald Robinson, Apartment 461, 
201 Warner Homes Court, Peoria, Illinois. 
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Alpha—San Francisco, California. Arthur E. Lindborg, 3766 21st 
treet, San Francisco 14, California. 
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